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JACK RICHARDSON’S 


Fourth Annual 


ANGORA GOAT 
UVALDE LIVESTOCK SALES ARENA, WEDNESDAY, JULY 


Morning Sale 10:00 A.M. 
2000 DOES — 2500 MUTTONS — 1000 MIXED KIDS 


Afternoon Sale 1:00 P.M. 


300 5 STUD BUCKS 
YEARLING BUCKS HABY 


Balance of 300 Bucks — Registered and Range Bucks — Sired by Studs 
In their EVERY-DAY Clothes— Direct Off Range 


50 of these are bred and raised by Bob Reid of Hillsboro, New Mexico 
200 SINGLES — 100 IN PENS 


JACK RICHARDSON’S 


SOUTHWEST LIVESTOCK SALES ARENA, UVALDE, TEXAS 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 1:00 P. M. 


Selling Entire Registered Hereford Herd 


60 REG. COWS — MASON COUNTY RAISED 
40 REG. POLLED COWS CALVES AMD OF THEM 
25 REG. YEARLING HEIFERS (OPEN) 


25 REG. YEARLING BULLS 
NO FITTED CATTLE—ALL DIRECT OFF RANGE 
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For Jury, 1957 


Directors’ Meeting 


THIRD QUARTERLY DIRECTORS MEETING 
TEXAS SHEEP & GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS, 


THE MEETING was called to order 
by President Kincaid at 2:00 P.M. 

The invocation was given by the 
Rev. Richard Howell, Associate Pas- 
tor, First Methodist Church, Mineral 
Wells. 

The Honorable C. K. Davis, Mayor, 
City of Mineral Wells, welcomed the 
group. 

James T. Hunt, Sonora, responded 
to the welcome. 

President Kincaid introduced Tay- 
lor Watson, Palo Pinto County direc- 
tor, and three new directors; W. C. 
McCord, Beeville; Jack Harwood, 
Brackettville; and Alfred Herbst, 
Boerne, and recognized visitors from 
the Texas A. & M. College System. 


President Kincaid told of the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
in Salt Lake City on June 17-18 and 
the discussion there regarding exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act of 
1954. He said the incentive payment 
on 1956 wool sales would be 40% 
with no payment to be made on mo- 
hair. 

He said that the Deferred Grazing 
Bill was still inoperative because no 
funds had been voted for it. 

He told of the Association strongly 
opposing inclusion of agricultural la- 
bor in the Wage and Hour Act and 
also of the opposition to an increase 
in rail freight rates which saved ship- 
pers $5.00 per car on double-deck 
loads. This was in cooperation with 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association. 

The Executive-Treasurer gave the 
following report: Receipts and dis- 
bursements for the quarter ending 
May 31 are as shown on the mimeo- 


JUNE 29, 1957 


graphed report. Disbursements of 
$6,715.38 exceeded receipts of $4,- 
961.65 by $1,753.73. 

By way of comparison, at this time 
last year dues receipts had totaled 
$15,727.82. On May 31 this year 
the total was $12,790.12, approxi- 
mately $3,000 less. However, our 
cash balance one year ago amounted 
to $1,172.20. As of May 31 this 
year the balance was $15,248.88. 

The expenditures shown are in 
line with the amounts budgeted. 

Salaries are as budgeted with an 
additional $92.00 for extra clerical 
help. 

The amount shown for travel was 
mostly for travel pay to our delegates 
to the ASPC meeting in Denver in 
March as authorized by you at the 
last directors meeting. 

Under general office expenditures 
the amounts for postage and supplies 
and printing reflect increased mail- 
ings. Telephone costs are down a bit. 


GROUP OF RANCHMEN 


The biggest part of the Wool Pro- 
motion expenditures was $500.00 to 
the Texas Angora Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation for their use in the Miss Mo- 
hair program. 

You probably have noticed the ab- 
sence of any payment to the Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Magazine. Under 
the new agreement with the publisher 
we pay $2.00 per member to the 
magazine and in return it pays the 
Association one-half the amount it re- 
ceives from us plus one-half the net 
proceeds from direct subscribers. The 
first settlement will be after the June 
audit of the magazine. There will 
probably be a fairly large payment to 
be made by the Association to the 
magazine but it will show in the Sep- 
tember financial report. 

Are there any questions regarding 
any part of this report? 

The second page shows the names 
of the warehouses submitting dues 
during the quarter. 

Fred T. Earwood, Chairman, Wool 
Committee, reported for all wool sub- 
committees. He said the committee 
discussed a one cent per pound deduc- 
tion for mohair promotion fund and 
the possibility of joining with South 
Africa but no recommendations were 
made. He said that there was nothing 
wrong with the wool market; that the 

(Continued on page 6) 


L. M. Stephens, Lometa, warehouseman and ranchman, long-time di- 
rector of the Association; J. W. Lemmons, Palo Pinto; Adolf Stieler, 
warehouseman and Angora goat raiser, Comfort; and Willie Wilkin- 
son, ranchman of Menard. They enjoyed the meeting and visiting. 


BITTERWEED IS THE SUBJECT! 


In the directors’ meeting at Mineral Wells the nasty bitterweed was 


discussed in big groups and small. 


Bob Rankin of Abilene with 


raised hand is engaged in animated conversation with officials of the 
Texas Experiment Station: Dr. R. E. Patterson, Vice-Director; Leo 
Merrill, Station 14 Range Specialist; and Dr. W. T. Hardy, Station 14 
Superintendent. The latter three appeared with Dr. C. M. Lymon, 
Head Department Biochemistry and Nutrition, Texas A. & M, in a 
panel discussion of the bitterweed problem. 


THE RANCHMAN’S MAGAZINE 
Established August, 1920 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
Member APA 


SHEEP and GOAT 
RAISERS’ MAGAZINE 


(Absorbed 27, 1941) 


The Angora Journal 


bsorbed by p 1, 1942) 


OFFICE OF MAGAZINE 
HOTEL CACTUS BUILDING 
H. M. PHILLIPS. EDITOR 
MRS. LUCILLE CHAPMAN, Business MGR. 
RUTH PHILLIPS. ASSOCIATE 
JOE H. DIXON. ASSOCIATE 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ERNEST WILLIAMS, SECRETARY 
CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
T. A. KINCAID, JR., PRESIDENT 
OZONA, TEXAS 


VIRGIL POWELL, VICE PRESIDENT 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


LANCE SEARS, VICE PRESIDENT 
MARYNEAL, TEXAS 


PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS 
MRS. AMMIE WILSON, PRESIDENT 
PLANO, TEXAS 
J. P. HEATH, SECRETARY 
ARGYLE. TEXAS 
EAST TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
Cc. L. McIVER, PRESIDENT 
LEONA, TEXAS 
ROGER NEYLAND, SECRETARY-TREAS. 
CENTERVILLE, TEXAS 
TEXAS CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Cc. W. SCHWEERS, PRESIDENT 
HONDO, TEXAS 


CROCKETT RILEY, SECRETARY 
WILLOW CITY, TEXAS 
TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 
HAMILTON CHOAT, PRESIDENT 
OLNEY, TEXAS 
MRS. G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 
BURNET TEXAS 
SOUTHWESTERN REGISTERED 
DELAINE SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 
PAUL GROMATZKY, PRESIDENT 
HAMILTON, TEXAS 


LYNN KERBY, SECRETARY 
EVANT TEXAS 


TEXAS ANGORA GOAT RAISERS 
ASSOCIATION 
MARVIN SKAGGS, PRESIDENT 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
PETE GULLEY, SECRETARY 
UVALDE TEXAS 
NORTH TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
DAVID SEIGLER, PRESIDENT 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
HENRY WOLF, SECRETARY-TREAS 
W'NOTHORST. TEXAS 
HIGHLAND SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
RUSS WHITE, PRESIDENT 
MARFA, TEXAS 
JACK KNIGHT, SECRETARY 
MARFA. TEXAS 
OKLAHOMA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 
W. A. DRAKE, PRESIDENT 
CUSHING, OKLAHOMA 
BOB NOBLE, SECRETARY 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


$3 FOR ONE YEAR 
$10 FOR FIVE YEARS 


rrr 


$2.00 per year to members of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association. This is two- 
thirds the regular advertised price of $3 per 
year to non-members. !t is voluntary payment 
and is included in the dues to the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association which furnishes 
each member the magazine as part of its ser- 
vices. Dues of 50 cents per bag of wool and 
mohair are usually deducted by warehouse 
of grower at sale time. 

Non-member subscriptions should be sent te 
magazine office direct. Dues to association 
office 


Entered as Second-Class Matter, March 31, 


1932, at Post Office at Sam Angelo, Texas, 
under Act of March 3, 1897. 
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Angora Goat Raisers Schedule Annual Show 
Sale and Social Events Fredericksburg 
August 


Retiring Mohair Queen, Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Hough, of Rock- 
springs, will relinquish her crown 
as Miss Mohair of 1956-57 at the 
coronation ceremony at Freder- 


icksburg. 
Miss Hough 
IN BEHALF of the membership, of- 
ficers and directors of the Texas An- 
gora Goat Raisers’ Association, I 
wish to extend our sincere apprecia- 
tion to Miss Elizabeth Ann Hough for 
the magnificent and lovable manner 
in which she has served in the ca- 
pacity of Miss Mohair of 1956-57. 


Elizabeth Ann has made a record 
number of appearances, a total of 54, 
which included parades on the Miss 
Mohair float, television, radio, style 
shows, the State Fair of Texas, Hous- 
ton Fat Stock Show, San Antonio 
Livestock Exposition, Banquet of the 
Federal Land Bank of Houston, Flam- 
beau night parade in San Antonio, 
Buccaneer night parade, Corpus 
Christi, introduction to Texas Senate 
and House of Representatives and 
many others. 

Miss Hough, we thank you for a 
grand job! 

P. E. GULLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer 


TEXAS ANGORA GOAT RAISERS ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


Texas Angora Goat Raisers Association leaders are shown here. L to R: 
Brooks Sweeten, President; Claude Haby, Carleton Godbold, Vice 
Presidents; Pete Gulley, Secretary, and Miss LaVerne Johnston, Miss 


Mohair-elect. 


Awe 


Amazing! 
YES, that is the word for it. The 
growing interest in the Angora goat 
industry in Texas during the past 
few years is nothing short of amazing. 
Not all of this interest in the Angora 
is due to the excellent price for its 
diamond fiber, mohair, because a 
great deal of this interest must be al- 
lotted to the enthusiasm with which 
the officers and directors of the Texas 
Angora Goat Raisers Association have 
entered into the planning of their an- 
nual show, sale and coronation events. 
It must be also pointed out that a 
goodly share of the success of the an- 
nual event of the Angora goat pro- 
ducers is due to the unselfish, cordial 
and very effective ‘cooperation of the 
various cities in the Hill Country 
which have been hosts to the growers. 


Fredericksburg Host 

In 1957 Fredericksburg will en- 
tertain the visiting Angora goat rais- 
ers and already the citizens of Fred- 
ericksburg are planning a well-round- 
ed and entertaining program. 

Jack H. Lawrence, Chairman of 
the Fredericksburg Jaycees commit- 
tee for the “Miss Mohair” event, 
writes that it is particularly stressed 
that the invitation includes “every- 
one interested in the Angora goat in- 
dustry.” The Fredericksburg Jaycees 
Club, interested mainly in perfecting 
the coronation and Queen’s Ball, is 
mailing out letters to all civic clubs 
in different towns in the area, invit- 
ing duchesses and escorts to represent 
their city or unit in this beautiful and 
exciting event. It is quite likely that 
more than 25 cities and towns will 
participate in the coronation ball, 
with duchesses from various civic 
clubs augmenting the total number of 
lovelies. All requests for information 
will be answered immediately by Mr. 
Lawrence and his staff. 


This event has become one of the 
outstanding social affairs in the ranch 


industry of the Southwest — one of 
the loveliest and most enjoyable. At- 
tendance this year is predicted to ex- 
ceed that of all previous years. 


Miss LaVerne Johnston 
To Be Honored 

In the coronation event Miss Eliza- 
beth Ann Hough will relinquish her 
crown to a Texas University student, 
the beautiful Miss LaVerne Johnston, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fortran 
Johnston of Junction, in a ceremony 
at Fredericksburg, on the night of 
August 1. 

The civic leaders of Fredericksburg 
are taking great pride in this year’s 
event inasmuch as it will be some- 
thing of a homecoming. The initial 
Miss Mohair coronation ceremony 
took place in Fredericksburg in 1946. 
The attraction has furnished a need- 
ed spark to business events which 
have been immensely benefitted there- 
from. Not only has the attraction 
focused the interest of many young 
people owning the Angora goat but it 
has similarly interested many adults. 


Invitation 

Great stress is given to the fact 
that the coronation ceremony is open 
to the public and as the Jaycees of 
Fredericksburg have handled the cere- 
mony in both previous years their ex- 
perience will enable them to present 
a crowd-pleasing event this year. 
Sale 

Veteran Pete Gulley, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, is quite 
optimistic about both the show and 
sale scheduled in August. He writes 
as follows: 

The Directors of the Texas An- 
gora Goat Raisers Association are very 
optimistic regarding our 38th Annual 
Sale at Fredericksburg Saturday, Aug- 
ust 3. They can see no reason why it 
should not be one of the best sales 
we have ever held. Certainly mohair 
prices, range condition and the fact 
that we will offer the best selection 
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of bucks and does ever offered in any 
sale, is sufficient reason to be opti- 
mistic. 

Sixty-eight breeders have selected 
from their flocks 448 bucks, 150 
does and consigned them to this sale. 
Judge Bob and Authur Davis, two 
well known Angora authorities, will 
select from these consigned groups 
the best 200 bucks and the top 100 
does, which means they will take less 
than half of the bucks and two-thirds 
of the does. If you topped out just 
50 percent of the bucks of any one 
of the leading breeders of Texas, the 
results would be a real top group of 
bucks. In view of the above, what will 
be the results when competent men 
like Judge Bob and Authur Davis se- 
lect less than 50 percent of the top 
bucks of 68 leading breeders? The 
best way I can see to obtain the ans- 
wer to the above question is to attend 
this sale and personally judge the re- 
sults. 


Show 

The Show will be held on the sec- 
ond day, Friday, August 2, with all 
the classes to be judged on that day, 
including the placing of the top 25 
sales bucks. The judges will be Armer 
Earwood and Authur Davis. 


Membership Meeting 

The Annual Membership meeting 
will be at 8:00 P.M. Friday, August 
2, and will be highlighted by the 
showing of a film made of the 1938 
show, which shows all the blue rib- 
bon winners as well as the champions 
of that show. This film will afford 
the breeders an opportunity to com- 
pare the tops of the 1957 show with 
those of 19 years ago. 


Officers 

Brooks Sweeten, president; Claude 
Haby, first vice president; C. H. God- 
bold, second vice presient; P. E. Gul- 
ley, secretary-treasurer. 


Directors 

Brooks Sweeten, J. B. Reagan, W. 
S. Orr, L. A. Clark, Joe B. Ross, 
Jack Richardson, T. L. Brooks, Leroy 
Nichols, Leslie Pepper, Melvin Camp, 
H. R. Sites, Marvin Skaggs, C. A. 
Pepper, P. E. Gulley, C. F. Briggs, 
Authur Davis, Fred Earwood, W. S. 
Hall, C. H. Chaney, Carlton Godbold, 
Bob Davis, Jack Moore, Armer Ear- 
wood, Claude Haby, Bob Reid, Albert 
Jenkins, Howard Hay, S. F. Lackey. 


Committees 

Sales — C. H. Gedbold, Authur 
Davis, Jack Richardson. 

Show—H. R. Sites, Claude Haby, 
W. S. Orr. 

Selectors of Sales Stock — Bob 
Davis, Authur Davis, Pete Gulley. 


Rules Governing Annual Sale 

1. Only members of this Association, who 
have paid dues prior to January |, preceding 
Annual Sales, may enter animals in sale. 

. Only registered goats may be entered 
in the sale. 

3. Each breeder will be limited to a total 
not to exceed eight bucks and ten does. The 
sale will be limited to a total of 200 bucks 
and 100 does. 

4. Ten percent commission will be charged 
on all sales. 

5. The sale will be held on Saturday, Aug- 
ust 3, with the Doe sale starting at 9:30 A.M. 
The Buck Sale will start at 1:00 P.M., the se- 
lected group will sell first. 


TO RECEIVE CROWN 

LaVerne Johnston, Miss Mohair- 
elect, will be next year’s lovely 
representative of Mohair indus- 


try. 


6. Breeders who desire to enter th sale 
must make application for inspection of their 
does and bucks not later than June 1, 1957. 
Mail all applications for inspection to T. A. 
G. R. A., Box 392, Uvalde, Texas. The breed- 
ers who have made application will be noti- 
fied by the Secretary the day on which their 
goats will be inspected. Failure to have their 
bucks or does ready on that day will forfeit 
all privileges of the sale. All inspections will 
be made after June 20. The breeder may 
offer for this sale both does and bucks of his 
own’ choice and the classifiers will take from 
them so offered, all that measure up to the 
standard set for this sale, up to the limit set 
out in Rule 3 

7. Breeders who live in places that re- 
quire a great distance of travel for the inspec- 
tion group may be asked at the option of the 
selection committee, to bring the goats they 
wish to enter in the sale to a central meeting 
place for inspection. 

8. The consignor must pay the entry fee of 
$1.00 per head on all goats that are accepted, 
to the Secretary or Classifier the day they are 
accepted, but will have 10 days from that 
date in which to furnish the Secretary with 
-the registration certificates. 

9. All sales goats must be on the grounds 
not later than 11:00 A.M. Thursday, August 
1. Starting at 2:00 P.M. on that day a top 
group of sales bucks, not to exceed one-third 
of the total consignment, wili be selected by 
the sales stock selection committee. he 
judges of the regular classes will place 25 
of this group the next morning and they will 
be sold in the order they were placed, with 
the balance of the group following them in 
the sale. 

10. No private sales will be permitted. 

11. Animals that have been sold may be 
carried away by the buyer at any time upon 
making the necessary arrangements with the 
secretary. 

12. A consignor or breeder who interferes 
in any way with a bidder during the sale will 
be barred from membership in the association. 

13. All goats entered in sale must pass 
through the auction unless deemed unfit by 
the Sales Committee. 

14. Any goat that fails to sell due to 
owner refusing opening bid, will be permitted 
to be offered again at the close of the sale 
if owner wishes and time permits. 

15. All sales goats will be identified by a 
fire brand in their horn or metal tags indi- 
cating their lot in the sale. 

16. All goats will be held at the owner’s 
risk until sold and at the buyer’s risk after 
being sold in the ring. 

17. The Association will make every pos- 
sible endeavor to secure fair and just treat- 


AUGUST 1— 


AUGUST 2— 


AUGUST 3— 


PROGRAM 


Morning—Receiving Stock to 11:00 A.M. 
2:00 P.M.—Selection Top Group of Sales Bucks 
8:00 P.M.—Coronation Miss Mohair 


8:00 A.M.—Judging to Continue Throughout Day 
8:00 P.M.—Annual Membership Meeting—Highlighted with 
Showing of Film of 1938 Show 


9:30 A.M.—Auction Sale of Does 
1:00 P.M.—Auction Sale of Bucks 


ment for all buyers and sellers in the sale, but 
assumes no financial liability for the safety of 
entries or for representation regarding them. 

18. Misunderstanding or disputes as to 
bids will be settled by the auctioneer. The 
auctioneer will have the right to reject any 
opening bid he deems unfair. 

19. Terms of sale are cash. All buyers will 
be asked to sign Purchase Agreements in all 
purchases made and settlement will be 
on the basis of these agreements. 

20. All goats being removed from grounds 
must be checked out by the Secretary. 

21. The Sales Committee reserves the 
right to decide on anything pertaining to the 
sale not covered in these rules or the By-Laws 
of the Association. 

22. All Blue Ribbon Winners in the An- 
nual Show become eligible to be entered in 
the sale. 

23. No goat will be permitted to sell on 
the grounds at any time, unless it has been 
entered in the sale and the registration cer- 
tificate is in possession of the Secretary. 

24. The Sales Committee is authorized to 
take a sample lock from any goat in the sale 
that they have reason to believe has been ar- 
tificially oiled or upon a written request of 


any three consignors to the sale. This lock 
will then be sent to a laboratory to be an- 
alyzed. If the analysis shows the lock to be 
carrying artificial oil the consignor will then 
be automatically barred from the Show and 
Sale for a period of two years. 


Rules Governing Show 


Rule A-A. An entry fee of $2.00 per head 
will be charged on all show goats. All goats 
on the grounds not entered in the sale will 
be considered show goats. 

Rule A. Entries to this show shall be open 
to the world, subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of this Association. 

Rule B. Exhibitor may enter animals in 
either type he chooses, but must show in type 
chosen throughout the entire show. 

Rule C. All animals for show must be in 
their pens not later than |! :00 A.M. a 1. 

Rule D. Only registered goats may en- 
tered in show. 

Rule E. To be eligible for competition, 
whether single or in groups, animals must be 
the bona fide property of the exhibitor and 
all animals entered for competition except 
where otherwise specified, must be owned by 


(Continued on page 6) 
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HOWDY! 


Mayor C. K. Davis of Mineral Wells greets James Hunt, young 
Sutton County ranchman. The mayor gave the address of wel- 
come; Mr. Hunt gave the response at the directors’ meeting. 
The meeting was well attended and many commented upon the 
remarkable number of young people taking part—a most healthy 


trend for the ranch industry. 


Minutes of Directors’ Meeting 


(Continued from page 3) 


beginning of the historical July holi- 
day season for the mills was causing 
inactivity in wool, that all U. S. wools 
had been sold except Texas. He pre- 
dicted a squeeze on wool in the next 
six weeks. 

Mr. Earwood added that the Asso- 
ciation met in Mineral Wells the last 
time in 1942 while he was presi- 
dent. 

Virgil J. Powell, Chairman, Live- 
stock Committee, called on his sub- 
committee chairmen for their reports. 
Edwin Mayer, Jr., Livestock Theft 
section, reminded all members that 
positive identification of animals 
through fire brands or tattoo was nec- 
essary in trying to locate lost or stolen 
livestock. He suggested that ranchmen 
notify peace officers or Association 
officers immediately upon the loss of 
stock. 

Jerry Puckett, Lamb section, told 
of the American Sheep Producers 
Lamb Promotion meeting in Denver 
and the general lamb promotion work 
carried on by the ASPC. It was his 
opinion that the industry was going 
in the right direction regarding lamb 
promotion. 

Lance Sears, Chairman, General 
Affairs Committee, was ill and un- 
able to appear at the meeting. 

Horace Fawcett, Livestock Tax 
Section, told of a recent meeting in 
Denver which discussed tax legisla- 
tion now before Congress. He said 
Senator Anderson, New Mexico, was 
opposed to capital gains as applied to 
livestock. Fawcett called attention to 
an articles on death taxes which 
would appear in the Sheep and Goat 
Raiser Magazine soon. 

J. T. Davis, Traffic Section, men- 
tioned that there was still some mis- 


understanding regarding livestock 
trucking freight rates. 


President Kincaid, reporting for 
the College, Research and Extension 
Section, said most of the discussion 
was on bitterweed control with offi- 
cials from the Range Experiment Sta- 
tion and the A. & M. College report- 
ing on past findings. He said that fu- 
ture work would be from a chemical 
standpoint. 

President Kincaid mentioned also 
possible work with 4-H and FFA boys 
on a sheep shearing contest to encour- 
age an increase in numbers of sheep 
shearers. 


Buster Dooley, Mexican Labor Sec- 
tion, said that formation of one labor 
processing station for the Association 
could not be set up on account of 
state laws regarding Texas Employ- 
ment Commission offices. There were 
good possibilities of working out a 
plan with an insurance group but it 
wuold be reported on later. 


On motion by Walter Pfluger it 
was voted to continue the three-man 
Mexican Labor Committee with in- 
structions “that it continue its efforts 
to work out a plan beneficial to all.” 

President Kincaid mentioned pic- 
tures in the Association office of the 
organization meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Del Rio in 1915 and of a later 
meeting in Menard. He asked all who 
ceuld do so to help identify those in 
the pictures. 


Walter Pfluger, ASPC director and 
chairman of its Wool Committee, told 
of a meeting in New York in May at 
which time plans to offset thoughts 
that imported wools were better than 
domestic wools were worked on. He 
told of efforts to get car manufactur- 
ers to again use wool in upholsteries. 

Edwin Mayer, Sr., presented the 


following resolutions and moved their 
adoption: 

1. This Association is very well 
pleased with the manner in which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has 
handled the orderly liquidation of the 
wool stockpile as recommended by the 
wool producing industry, but since 
the domestic wool industry is entering 
into the seasonal period of mill inac- 
tivity normally associated with the 
vacation season and the summer 
months, we respectfully urge the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sus- 
pend sales of CCC-owned wool for the 
months of July and August in order to 
eliminate depressing market pressures 
which would be undesirable at this 
time. 

2. Over the last several years, in 
the sheep raising areas of Texas, eco- 
nomic conditions have become such 
that ranch labor of all kinds has been 
attracted away from our type of busi- 
ness. This has resulted in extraordi- 
nary hardship to the wool grower, 
especially as it relates to shearing op- 
erations. Many experienced shearers 
have taken up other lines of work. 
The problem has been made still more 
acute by the fact that younger men 
have not been attracted to this type of 
work, resulting in a dearth of experi- 
enced shearers. 

There are several areas of educa- 
tion which affect young people 
throughout the ranching areas. These 
include 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, Vocational Training in high 
school, G. I. Veterans Vocational 
Schools, various Agricultural Courses 
in Colleges, instruction by County 
Agents, and possibly others. These 
various methods of education have 
accomplished much good and are 
continually seeking additional means 
of extending operations and helping 
ranchers. 

We, therefore, urge all those who 
are in a supervisory or administrative 
capacity with any of the above men- 
tioned branches of educational effort 
to adopt some means of creating an 
interest and to offer courses of in- 


SHEEP & RalIsER 


structions to any men, young or old, 
who desire to take up the trade of 
sheep shearing. We urge the heads of 
these systems to cooperate to the ex- 
tent that a thorough and effective 
course of instruction be offered by 
one or two of them and that not all 
of them enter upon this undertaking. 
We feel that if the effort is concen- 
trated into one or two projects the re- 
sults would be much more effective 
than if it is scattered among many. 

3. We take this means of thank- 
ing the Baker Hotel, the Mineral 
Wells Chamber of Commerce and the 
Honorable C. K. Davis, Mayor, City 
of Mineral Wells, for inviting us to 
hold our meeting in their fine city 
and for the entertainment, fine food 
and many courtesies shown us during 
our visit here. We have greatly en- 
joyed it and look forward to making 
a return to Mineral Wells. 

President Kincaid said he wondered 
if the first resolution was proper and 
in order since the National Wool 
Growers Association Executive Com- 
mittee had just voted to oppose a plan 
to auction off immediately the re- 
maining CCC wools. Mr. Earwood 
told of thinking which prompted the 
resolution and said he thought the 
resolution would help the USDA. 

Mr. Mayer, with approval of his 
second, withdrew the original motion 
to adopt the resolution which read 
“Since the domestic wool industry is 
entering into the seasonal period of 
mill inactivity normally associated 
with the vacation season and the sum- 
mer months, we respectfully urge the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sus- 
pend sales of CCC-owned wool for the 
months of July and August in order 
to eliminate depressing market pres- 
sures which would be undesirable at 
this time” to read as printed above in 
number one. 

Invitations were received from 
Brownwood and Uvalde for the fall 
meeting. On a show of hands Uvalde 
was selected. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:40 
P.M. 


Angora Goat Raisers Show and Sale 


(Continued from page 5) 


exhibitor at the time of making the entry. 
In case of “get of sire’ and “produce of dam’”’ 
ownership shall not be required. 

Rule F. Each exhibitor will be limited to 
two entries in each class with the exception 
of the Yearling Buck classes, in which each 
breeder may enter as many as he chooses, but 
will be limited to two places. 

Rule G. The Show Committee is authorized 
to take a sample lock from any goat in the 
show that they have reason to believe has 
been artificially oiled, or upon the request of 
the Judge or the written request of three 
members of our Association. This lock will 
then be sent to a laboratory to be analyzed. 
If the analysis shows the lock to be carrying 
artificial oil, the owner of the goat will then 
be automatically barred from the Show and 
Sale for a period of two years. 


Judging 

Judging will start at 8:00 A.M. Friday, Aug- 
ust 2, and continue until all classes are judged. 

Rule H. In no case shall a kid compete 
for champion. 

Rule |. All groups, including the cham- 
pion, shall be judged by comparison. 

Rule J. Animals not led out to be judged 
when their class are shown will not be judged 
or awarded premiums. 

Rule K. Judges must not award a prize to 
an unworthy exhibit. It is the intention of the 
show that no premiums or distinction of any 
kind shall be given any animal or fleece that 
is not deserving. Judges are also requested to 
discriminate against animals upon which any 
operation has been performed to improve their 
“show” appearance. These rules must be strict- 
ly adhered to, whether there is competition 
or not. 

Rule L. The decision of the judges shall 
be final in all classes, except where mistakes, 


fraud, misrepresentation, not discovered at 
the time of the award is proven. In such 
cases the president or such referee as he may 
appoint may make decision, or the case may 
be appealed to the directors, from which there 
shall be no appeal. 

Rule P. All animals must be entered with 
the Secretary upon unloading and the br 
must obtain from the Secretary a release for 
same before he will be permitted to leave 
the grounds with them. 


Rules Governing the 
Gatesville Sale 


1. Only members of this Association, who 
have paid dues prior to January 1, 1957, may 
enter animals in sale. 

. Only registered goats may be entered 
in sale. 

3. Each breeder will be limited to a total 
not to exceed eight bucks and ten does. 
sale will be limited to a total of 150 bucks 
and 50 does. 

4. Ten percent commission will be charged 
on all sales. 

- The sale will be held on Saturday, 
August 24, starting at 1:00 P.M. 

Breeders who desire to enter this sale 
must make application for inspection of their 
does and bucks not later than June 1, 1957. 
Mail all applications for inspection to T. A. 
G. R. A., Box 392, Uvalde, Texas. The breed- 
ers who have made application will be notified 
by the Secretary, the day on which their goats 
will be inspected. Failure to have their bucks 
or does ready on that day will forfeit all 
privileges of the sale. All inspections will be 
made: after June 20. The breeder may offer 
for this sale both does and bucks of his own 
choice and the classifiers will take from them 
so offered ali that measure up to the standard 
set for this sale, up to the limit set out in 
Rule 3. 

7. Breeders who live in places that require 
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San Angelo Sale 
Averages $87.00 


TOP SELLING ram of the Rambouil- 
let Ram Sale in San Angelo, June 26, 
went to T. A. Kincaid, Jr., of Ozona 
for $400. It was sold by Thomas and 
Fred Rose of Del Rio. 


Forty buyers paid an average of 
$87.25 for 207 rams from Texas and 
Utah. $230.83 was the average 
brought by 12 stud rams. Eight ABC 
pens containing 24 rams averaged 
$133.54. 171 single rams averaged 
$70.73 per head. 


The top buyer of the sale was A. 
M. Slator of Brackettville. He paid 
$2,235.00 for 23 rams. The next 
highest buyer was Walton Poage, 
Rankin, who paid $1,650.00 for 20 
rams. Hutto Brothers of Del Rio 
bought 17 rams for $1,390.00. All 
of these buyers bought stud rams. 

A stud ram consigned by Miles 
Pierce of Alpine sold to Payne Ruda- 
sill of Rocksprings for $320. Henry 
Neal of Rankin bought 10 rams for 


$1,100.00. Two stud rams were pur- 
chased by Bill Pfluger of Eden. 

Other buyers at the sale were S. E. 
Adams, San Angelo; Jess Koy, Eldo- 
rado; S. E. Weaver, Coleman; A. C. 
Hoover, Ozona; Collins Saynor, Ten- 
nyson; Ridenhower Brothers, Junc- 
tion; Lester Forrest, Maryneal; Steve 
Stumberg, Jr., Alpine; V. L. McWhir- 
ter, Garden City; Roy Lineweaver, 
Rocksprings; Copeland Brothers, Ster- 
ling City; Glen Nichols, Brownwood; 
Tom Thigpen, San Angelo; L. B. 
Wardlaw, Del Rio; Pat Rose, Jr., Del 
Rio; Boyd Clayton, Ozona; Bob Sharp, 
Knickerbocker; Ernest Lineweaver, 
Mountain Home; Clinton Hodges, 
Sterling City; John Barron, San An- 
gelo; Carroll Briggs, Brackettville; 
Steve Perner, Ozona; T. R. Jones, El- 
dorado; C. C. McBurnett, San An- 
gelo; Sterling Jordan, Mason; Ralph 
Linweaver, Mountain Home; S. L. 
Stumberg, Sanderson; and E. F. 
Benge, Millersview. 


BUYERS 


The top row, north, was active in the San Angelo ram sale with a 


row of brothers and cousins making the bidding hot. 


Left to 


right: Marvin, Toots, Roger and Ray Hutto and L. B. Wardlaw, Jr. 
They were major buyers in the sale, and ranch in the Del Rio 


and Carta Valley area. 


a great distance of travel for the inspection 
group, may be asked, at the option of the se- 
lection committee, to bring the goats they 
wish to enter in the sale to a central meeting 
place for inspection. 

8. The consignor must pay the entry fee 
of $1.00 per head on all goats that are ac- 
cepted to the Secretary or Classifier the day 
they are accepted, but will have 10 days from 
that date in which to furnish the Secretary 
with the registration certificates. 

9. All the sales stock must be on the 
grounds not later than 2.00 P.M. Friday, 
August 23. Starting at 3:00 P.M., Authur 
Davis will place the 15 top bucks and 5 top 
does of the sale. 

10. No private sales will be permitted. 

11. All animals that have been sold may 
be carried away by the buyer at any time 
upon making the necessary arrangements with 
the secretary. 

12. A consignor or breeder who interferes 
in any way with a bidder during the sale will 
be barred from membership in the Association. 

13. All goats entered in sale must pass 
through the auction unless deemed unfit by 
the Sales Committee. 


14. Any goat that fails to sell due to own- 
er refusing opening bid, will be permitted to 
be offered again at the close of the sale if 
owner wishes and time permits. 

15. All sales goats will be identified by a 
fire brand in their horn or metal tags indi- 
cating their lot in the sale. 


16. All goats will be held at the owner's 
risk until sold and at the buyer's risk after 
being sold in the ring. 

17. The Association will make every pos- 
sible endeavor to secure fair and just treat- 
ment for all buyers and sellers in the sale, 
but assumes no financial liability for the 
safety of entries or for representation re- 
garding them. 

18. Misunderstanding or disputes as to 
bids will be settled by the auctioneer. The auc- 
tioneer will have the hn alg to reject any open- 
ing bid he deems unfair. 

19. Terms of sale ar cash. All buyers will 
be asked to sign purchase agreements in ali 
purchases made and settlement will be made 
on the basis of these agreements. 


20. All goats being removed from grounds 
must be checked out by the Secretary. 

21. The Sales Committee reserves the right 
to decide on anything pertaining to the sale 
not covered in these rules or the By-Laws 
of th Aessociation. 

22. All Blue Ribbon Winners in the Annual 
Show become eligible to be entered in the 
sale. 

23. No goat will be permitted to sell on 
the grounds at any time, unless it has been 
entered in the sale and the registration cer- 
tificate is in possession of the Secretary. 

24. The Sales Committee is authorized to 
take sample lock from any goat in the sale 
that they have reason to believe has been 
artificially oiled or upon a written request 
from any three consignors to the sale. This 
lock will then be sent to a laboratory to be 
analyzed. If the analysis shows the lock to be 
carrying artificial oil the consignor will then 
be automatically barred from the Show and 
Sale for a period of two years. 


Gatesville Premium List 
SALES BUCKS 
Fifteen places with awards from $1.00 to 
25.00. 


SALES DOES 
By places with awards from $2.00 to 


Judge—Authur Davis, Sabinal, Texas. 


In mid-May Percy Roberts, San 
Angelo, sold about 2,500 mutton 
goats to Minor Pratt of Brackettville 
at a reported price of around $8.50 
per head. 


The wool firm of Munro, Kincaid, 
Mottla, Boston, recently sent a check 
for $1,000 to aid Lampasas flood vic- 
tims. 


KINCAID BUYS TOP RAM OF SALE 


T. A. Kincaid, Jr., Ozona, registered Rambouillet breeder and 


now president of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, 
made top bid of $400 to buy this outstanding ram from Thomas 
Rose, left, and Fred Rose, right, in the San Angelo ram sale. 
These young breeders have been active in the sheep business all 
their lives but this is the first time they have ever topped this 
sale. They are the sons of Mr. and Mrs. Therell Rose, Del Rio. 


UTAH VISITORS 

From Ephraim, Utah, there came these young people for the 
San Angelo ram sale. They are, left to right, Douglas and Camille 
Olsen, children of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Olsen; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Nielsen. Richard is the son of Adin Nielsen of the 
Nielsen Sheep Company. Both Mr. Olsen and Mr. Nielsen were 
consigners to the sale. 


PARTICIPANTS 
Scottie Menzies, Menard, with his county agent, Don Shelton, 
were very much in evidence at the San Angelo ram sale, Scottie 


as a consigner and Don Shelton as a buyer. He helped make 
purchase of a stud ram for Kansas State College. On the right is 
Skinny Adams who ranches north of San Angelo in Coke County. 
He was a major buyer. 
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Properties, Sources 
and Grades Mohair 


By ARTHUR G. CORKERY 
In October, 1956, Knitted Outwear 
Times, New York (Copyrighted) 


AMONG THE princely fibers nature 
provides, mohair is one of royal her- 
itage. The knit goods industry may 
look to it for styling, blending and 
profit whenever they choose to ex- 
plore and exploit. 

Mohair is an animal fiber used 
in the manufacture of textiles since 
approximately 4000 B.C. At that 
time the goat from which it is derived 
roamed wild principally through Asia. 
The first attempt toward domesticat- 
ing this animal was made in Turkey 
around 1475 B.C. when the people 
of Moses wore fabrics made from mo- 
hair. 

For some years Turkey’s hand- 
made products found ready use, but 
late in the nineteenth century Great 
Britain inaugurated mohair spinning 
on the Bradford system. Machinery 
of this type is particularly adapted to 
the varied lengths of different qual- 
ity mohairs, though the French sys- 
tem is capable of making truly luxuri- 
ous yarns from the shorter staple “kid” 
varieties. To date the American sys- 
tem has made no attempt to develop 
this field though in some instances 
it would be possible to do so. 

Mohair may also be spun on the 
woolen system utilizing by-products 
of worsted processing, or working the 
fleece itself. 

Prior to the dates mentioned above 
little seems to be known about the 
actual origin of the mohair goat 
though after domestication the “Cape” 
region of South Africa and later the 
United States became active in breed- 
ing and manufacturing. Shortly after 
Texas was annexed by the United 
States interest in the fiber intensi- 
fied. Attempts were made to cross- 
breed for improved quality, and it was 
concluded that Texas with adjacent 
areas were, by nature, best suited to 
raising the goats. Other states fol- 
lowed the example, though it is con- 
fined principally to New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California, Utah, Oregon and 
Missouri. However, Texas grows a 
good deal more than the combined 
production of all other states, while 
the United States is responsible for 
the growth of many million pounds 
more than any other country in the 
world. 

Because it runs from low to fine 
qualities, mohair sometimes suffers 
despite the fact that kid and super 
kid grades are classed in the luxury 
hair group. 

In their search for fibers and ef- 
fects manufacturers might well con- 
sider mohair. Possibly, reconsider 
would be a better term since mohair 
had enjoyed popular demand particu- 
larly in the knitted outerwear field. 
This was some time past but revival 
of interest doesn’t seem necessarily 
remote. A jersey cloth containing a 
blend of fine wool with the proper 
staple length kid mohair could bright- 


en the window of a Fifth Avenue shop 
because the staple is naturally lus- 
trous. 

Chemically, the mohair fiber is al- 
most identical with wool though it is 
considerably smoother with less scales 
per inch. Compared with fine wool, 
the individual hair is much rounder, 
has fewer serrations and does not full 
or felt like wool. 

In its natural condition, as sheared 
from the goat, mohair has an off- 
white cast due to the presence of 
sand, grease, dirt, and other foreign 
substance, but after scouring it pos- 
sesses a sheen both brilliant and lus- 
trous. The greatest percentage is a 
bright, clear white, though Turkey 
produces a “Gingerline,” so termed 
because of a colored pigment embed- 
ded in the hair. This cannot be re- 
moved but all mohair fiber can be 
readily dyed into fast, brilliant shades. 
Mohair has a natural affinity for dye- 
stuff and when blended with wool 
may be put into solid colors without 
the trouble or expense involved in 
cross dyeing. 

At one time the kemp content of 
mohair caused certain problems, but 
proper care and attention to the herds 
has eliminated this flaw. Since Tur- 
key takes pride in considering itself 
the birthplace of the Angora goat, 
growers there strive to achieve this 
end. The staple length, luster, clean 
color, and soft handle accounts for 

the desirability of their mohair. It is 
the Turkish custom to clip the goats 
once a year while U. S. growers shear 
semi-annually. 

The “Cape” types resulted from 
cross-breeding the Turkish Angora 
with native South African goats. Here 
too improvement of fiber has shown 
considerable progress. This has 
brought the industry more superior 
quality with each succeeding decade. 

Care in sorting and grading plus 
micron measurement evaluation has 
made the market for mohair efficient 
and stable. Considering one micron 
equal to 1/25.400 of an inch, the 
growers, dealers, etc., have established 
the following standards: 


Super Kid 25.7 Micron 
Baby Kid * 
Kid 36 28.7 sj 
Kid 32 30.0 
28 32.3 
26 34.0 
24 $35.7 
20 41.5 = 
Low to 55 


Mohair may be spun on the wool- 
en or worsted systems with fineness 
of fiber determining the maximum 
yarn number of spin limit. It is also 
an ideal staple for blending, particu- 
larly with wool, but also with other 
raw materials. From it a yarn may 
be made suitable for all types of knit- 
ting machinery in single or plied. 


Some twelve or fifteen years ago 
the knitted outerwear trade used 
many hundred thousand pounds of 
mohair in varying percentages of dif- 
ferent quality blends. The yarns were 
run by both men’s and women’s 
houses with the finer grades being 
developed by the full-fashioned manu- 
facturers, the lower qualities by cut 
and sew makers. The end-product 
was naturally relative to the type of 
yarn run—the better the stock the 
better the finished garment—but the 
soft, luxuriant hand was there to be 
appreciated. So, too, was wearability, 
freedom from pilling and shrinkage 
resistance. 

Certain knitters also produced 
fleece coatings with face finishes of 
other types also in demand. 

Interlock knitters might well in- 
vestigate the potential of this hair 
with the possibility of fertile fields 
being opened by aggressive and imag- 
inative pursuit. Among the men’s or 
sport type hosiery manufacturers 
there is also the prospect of success- 
ful development in a variety of pat- 
terns, ingrains and mixture styles. 
In the novelty yarn industry, the hair 
is adaptable to novelty effects through 
blending or different twist factors. 

In mohair nature has provided a 
rare fiber with unlimited possibili- 
ties. 


ALASKAN GOATS 


DO WELL 


ANOTHER RANCH outfit from Cali- 
fornia has leased 2,100,000 acres of 
grazing land on the Trinity group of 
islands, where the cattle can graze 
the year around without feeding in 
shelter, so it looks like Alaska will be 
coming into its own as a cattle coun- 
try, as several Texas outfits are al- 
ready here. One sheep ranch with 
12,000 sheep has been in operation 
for 20 years. 

It is very hard to convince State- 
side people that some parts of Alaska 
are milder in winter than many 
states. My goats had their kids in 
February and I never lost a one. Goats 
did well. 


JOHN K. RICHIE. 
Star Route 
Homer, Alaska 


PUPPY KID 
June 2, 1957 


ENCLOSED is a picture taken in our 
back yard of our border collie and 
the sancho she adopted. Tige, the dog, 
had two puppies but she weaned 
them and took the goat kid. We 
thought this was rather unusual, so 
we decided that since you put inter- 
esting items in your magazine you 
might be interested in this. 
DONNIE BODE 
London, Texas 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


QUESTIONS ON THE. 


ANGORA 


To The Magazine: 

I'M INTERESTED in Angora goats. 
If you can give me the information 
that I desire I’d be very thankful and 
if not would you please send this to 
someone who could tell me. I have 
about 110 acres of west North Caro- 
lina mountain land. I use it for a sum- 


mer home—spend my winters in Flor- | 


ida. The place here is grown up with 
underbrush — kudsu, briars, honey- 
suckle, etc. The purpose of Angora 
goats—to clean this place up. What 
kind of a fence would I need? Could 
the animals be left without human 
attention for five months? Can the 
billies handle coon dogs? Is there a 
place close by where the wool can be 
sold? 

This is to be a sort of hobby with 
me—when a small boy near Hills- 
boro, about 40 miles from St. Louis 
—a farmer on the road from Victoria 
to Hillsboro had a good sized herd of 
Angoras (1907-08). Recently a 
neighbor of mine suggested goats as a 
solution to my problem. The place is 
3500 feet elevation, plenty of water, 
pines, hardwood. I thought to start 
with a herd of 20-25. Please advise. 
This project to get under way next 
year if feasible. I don’t expect to 
make any money—but I don’t care to 
waste any. 

Sincerely, 
VOLNEY L. DUNKLIN 


Ed's Note: 

We have received your letter re- 
garding the Angora goat. While you 
propound many questions I cannot 
answer, I do not believe that you 
should invest any great amount of 
money in Angora goats with the idea 
that they can be left unattended for 
five months or so. 

The Angora goat requires the at- 
tention you would expect to give any 
kind of valuable livestock. They 
would need as much attention as 
sheep and perhaps more. They would 
require medication for internal and 
external parisites. In addition, An- 
gora goats, with their long hair, will 
sometimes get caught in brush and 
of course would die unless found and 
freed. 

You will need a good sheep-proof 
fence to contain them and _ protect 
them from dogs and predators. 

Mohair can be shipped to Boston 
or perhaps to a buyer nearer to you. 
I can help you very little here but it 
is quite likely that you will be able 
to solve this problem with very little 
trouble. 

I do not doubt but that Angora 
goats would thrive in North Carolina, 
with care. If this cannot be given 
them, do not invest in these animals, 
as rugged as they are they return a 
profit only to those who understand 
them and give them proper hus- 
bandry. They should thrive on the 
brush and growth you have. 

—EDITOR 


Troy Dean Jones, recently gradu- 
ated from Texas Tech College, is now 
the assistant county agent of Coleman 
County. He is married and has one 
daughter, age 14 months. 


This year is no year to skimp in 


buying good sires for the goat 
flock. 
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Texas Angora Goat Raisers’ 


38th Annual SHOW and SALE 
Fredericksburg, Texas, August 1-2-3 


SALE DOES 
9:30 A.M. 
Saturday 
Aug. 3rd BUCKS 
, 1:00 P.M. 


Consigned by 68 Leading Breeders —Selected at the Ranch of Consignor— 
Without a DOUBT, the BEST Selection of Angoras 
EVER OFFERED IN ANY SALE 


GATESVILLE SALE 
Saturday, August 


150 Bucks 50 Does 


56 of the above Breeders Consigning to this Sale — Selected at the Ranch 
of the Consignor — Range Bucks with a few Studs 


CONDUCTED BY — TEXAS ANGORA GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SPONSORED BY — GATESVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


200 Bucks 100 Does 
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Sonora Wool Show Maintains 
High Interest Among Young 


THE YOUNG people of the ranch in- 
dustry had a field day—several of 
them — during the twentieth annual 
individual wool and mohair show 
June 19-20. This Lions Club-spon- 


sored event now famous throughout 
the nation is especially appealing to 
young boys and girls whose interests 
are in the production of wool and mo- 
hair and prosperous ranching. 


It was young ranch ladies who 
showed the boys the way this year in 
several of the most strongly contested 
events. Miss Anna Rose Glasscock, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 


& Goat RalIsER 


Glasscock, showed the top range 
fleece—a Rambouillet, which fleece 
was later placed grand champion 
wool fleece of the Junior show. An- 
na Rose, who is 16, was not present 
for her victory as she was at the San 
Marcos Baptist Academy, where she 
is attending school. 


Another young lady, Elsie Ear- 
wood, ten-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Armer Earwood, Sonora, 
showed a wool fleece in the senior di- 
vision and won the grand champion- 
ship with it. The fleece was the 
champion range fleece. 


Another young lady who competed 
in a number of events did well in all 
of them. Miss Claire Jones, daughter 
of Mrs. Cleve Jones of Sonora, was 
declared the over-all high individual 
in the judging contest, winning by 
a few points over Pierce Miller, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jake Miller of Ozona. 
In addition, Claire was a member of 
the best all-around club—the Sutton 


- County 4-H Club, and she was the 


top wool judge, second best in live- 
stock judging and third best in range 
management. 

Another outstanding laurel was her 
top winning record book which she 
shared with her brother, Cleve. 

In general, the show and the judg- 
ing contests measured fully up to the 
high anticipation of the sponsors, 
even though rains delayed shearing in 
West Texas and entries into the show. 
Bag entries numbered 44; wool 
fleeces numbered 303 and mohair 
fleeces 115. Total entries aggregated 
497, slightly under 1956. 

Entries in the record book contest, 
one of the most beneficial of all 4-H 
and FFA educational work, have been 
growing each year. There were 17 
entries this year. There were 9 4-H 
Clubs and FFA teams in the judging 
contest, composed of 70 boys and 
girls. 

In the adult class Armer Earwood, 
Sonora, showed the champion bag of 
wool, while in the junior class the 
championship was won by Dick Mc- 
Millan of Sonora. He is the 11-year- 
old son of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Mc- 


BEST ALL-ROUND CLUB 


A perennial winner of this award 
—the best all-round club—is the 
Sutton 4-H Club coached by D. 
C. Langford. All names are, 
left to right: Preston Neely, Cleve 
T. Jones, Claire Jones and John 
Friess. 


HIGH JUDGING TEAM 


The best judging team in the con- 
test is that of the Ozona FFA, 
which was also the first place 
winner in the range management 
judging. Shown are Bob Cook, 
Kenneth Deland, Mark White, 
Jim Williams, and M. A. Barber, 
coach, standing. 


DOUBLE WINNER 


The Upton County 4-H Club was 
double winner in the judging con- 
test, taking both the wool and 
mohair awards. Shown are Coach 
W. N. Day, Jr., Stanley James, 
who was high individual mohair 
judge; James McDonald, who was 
second, Wayne Kennemer, and 
Bud Poage. 
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Millan. The wool was off his own 
Rambouillet sheep. 

The grand champion mohair fleece 
was shown by Glen Hay of Bandera. 
The fleece had previously been 
judged the champion registered fleece 
and was from one of the fine goats 
of the Howard Hay flock of Bandera 
County. Another Hay bred Angora 
goat grew a fleece which won for 
Earl Keese, 15, Bandera, the grand 
championship in the junior mohair 
show. It was from a registered doe 
kid furnished by the Hay foundation 
for young people interested in enter- 
ing the Angora goat business. Earl is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. 
Keese of the Morriss ranch. 

Rodney Davis, son of W. L. (Tom) 
Davis, showed champion range mo- 
hair fleece in the junior division and 
his father the champion fleece in the 
adult division. 

Awards were given during the 
Lions Club luncheon in the high 
school cafeteria with Clayton Hamil- 
ton, president of the Sonora Lions 
Club, in charge. 

Wool and mohair judges were 
M. D. Fell, veteran wool buyer for 
the Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, 
Oregon; Earnest G. Woodward of San 
Angelo, buyer for Emery, Russell & 
Goodrich, Boston; Henry D. Davis of 
San Angelo; Clyde Young of Lam- 
pasas, buyer for Winslow & Co., Bos- 
ton; Rudy Vaughan of San Angelo, 
buyer for The Top Co., Boston; G. W. 
Shield of San Angelo, Buyer for Hal- 
lowell, Jones & Donald, Boston; Louie 
Ragland of Junction, buyer for R. P. 
Collins & Co., Boston; and Stanley 
Davis of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Record-book judges were L. P. 
Gabbard, Texas A. & M. agricultural 
economics department; Houston 
Smith, Texas A. & M. research; and 
John Atkins of San Angelo, repre- 
senting National Farm Life Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Fell declared the show was a 
revelation to him and that he was 
especially intrigued and delighted at 
the interest and knowledge displayed 
by the young people. “They know 
more about wool and mohair than the 
grown-ups. That was plenty well 
pointed out,” he declared, “by com- 
parative results in the judging.” 

This is a complete result of the 
show: 


WOOL FLEECES 

Range yearling ewe, fine wool—!. Jack 
David Wardlaw, Sutton; 2. Dick McMillan, 
Sutton; 3. Curt Schwiening, Jr., Sutton; 4. 
Cindy Galbreath, Sutton; 5. Wardlaw; 6. Penn 
Baggett, Crockett; 7. Mack Baggett, Crockett. 

ange and aged ewe—1. Anna Rose Glass- 
cock, Sutton; 2. Wardlaw; 3. Donald Bradford, 
Menard; 4. Joe Friess, Sutton; 5. Rodney 
Davis, Sutton; 6. Anna Rose Glasscock; 7. Dick 
McMillan, Sutton. 

Range yearling ram—1. Anna Rose Glass- 
pong 2. Cindy Galbreath; 3. Anna Rose Glass- 
cock. 

Range aged ram—!. McMillan; 2. Friess, 3. 
McMillan; 4. Cindy Galbreath; 5 and 6. Cleve 
T. Jones Sutton; 7. Wardlaw. 

en range fleece—Anna Rose Glass- 
cock. 

Registered Rambouillet yearling ewe—1 and 
2. Johnnie Oehler, Gillespie; 3. Kenneth Ban- 
nowski, Kimble; 4. John Loeffler, Kimble; 5. 
Frank Randolph, Kimble; 6. Jimmie Whelan, 
Kerr. 

Registered Rambouillet aged ewe—1. Read- 
ing Bros., Kerr; 2. Frank Randolph, Kimble; 3. 
Whelan; 4. Donald Kothmann, Menard; 5. 
Reading Bros.; 6. John B. Landers; 7. Gary 
Jackson, Menard. 

Registered Rambouillet yearling ram — 1}. 
Delbert Oehler, Gillespie; 2. Davis; 3. Kenny 


TOP LIVESTOCK JUDGE 

The Bandera 4-H Club was tops 
in livestock judging. Shown are: 
Earl Keese, Buddy Sandidge, 
Harvey Lee Faris, Doris Pingle- 
ton, and Coach Werner Lindig. 


Mann, Reagon; 4. Tom Glasscock, Sutton; 7. 
Tom Epperson, Edwards. 

Registered Rambouillet aged ram—1!. Davis; 
2. Landers; 3. Scotty Menzies, Menard; 4. 
Reading Bros.; 5. David Durham, Sterling. 

Registered Delaine yearling ewe—! and 2. 
Anna Rose Glasscock; 3. Thornton Secor, Kerr; 
4. Donald Bradford, Menard; 5. Secor; 6. Leroy 
and Earl Keese, Bandera; 7. Bradford. 

Registered Delaine aged ewe—1. Bradford; 
2. Secor; 3. Leroy Keese. 

Registered Delaine yearling ram—1!. Secor; 
2. Leroy and Earl Keese; 3. Secor; 4. Lynn 
Kerby, Hamilton. 

Registered Delaine aged ram Carlton 
Wendel, Gillespie; 2. Earl Keese; 3. Anna Rose 
Glasscock. 

Champion registered wool fleece—Johnnie 
Oehler, Gillespie. 

Grand champion wool fleece of show—Anna 
Rose Glasscock. 


MOHAIR FLEECES 
Range aged doe—J1. Rodney Davis, Sutton; 
2 and 3. Jack Baker, Sutton; 4. Davis; 5 and 
6. John B. Landers, Menard. 
Range spring doe kid—1!. Davis; 2. Sam 
Duke, Bandera; 3. Baker; 4 and 5. John Lan- 


il 


ders; 6. Paul Lehmberg, Mason. 
Range aged billy— 1 and 2. Landers; 3. 
Davis. 
Range spring billy kid—1!. Baker; 2 and 3. 
Landers; 4. Baker 
(Continued on page 12) 


FOCKE, JONES AND DAVIS HAPPY WINNERS 


These young people did all right in their efforts at winning. 
Young John Focke, Bandera 4-H Club, was over-all high indi- 
vidual for contestants 12 years of age and under. Claire Jones 
was high individual in all phases of the event and Rodney Davis 
is shown with his champion mohair range fleece in the junior 
division. Claire and Rodney are Sutton County 4-H Clubbers. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Champion range fleece—Rodney Davis. 

Registered aged doe—1. Tommy Carpenter, 
Bandera; 2 and 3. Jack Baker; 4 and 5. Davis; 
6. Delbert Oehler, Kerr; 7. Landers. 

Registered aged billy—1. Carpenter; 2. 
Landers; 3. Davis; 4. Landers; 5. Oehler. 

Registered doe kid—1|. Earl Keese; 
2. Frankie Allsup, Bandera; 3. Delbert Oehler; 
4 and 5. Anna Craddock, Bandera; 6. Frank 
Craddock, Bandera; 7. Earl Keese. 


Sonora Wool and Mohair Show. 


Champion registered fleece—Earl Keese. 
Grand champion mohair fleece of show— 


Earl Keese. 
BAGS OF WOOL 

Best put-up bag—Il and 2. Dick McMillan, 
Sutton; 2. Tom Epperson, Edwards; 4. Cleve T. 
Jones, Sutton; 5. John and Joe Friess, Sutton; 
6. Anna Rose Glasscock, Sutton; 7. Jack Baker, 
Sutton. 

Aged ewe wool—1!. Dick McMillan; 2. Cleve 
T. Jones; 3. John and Joe Friess; 4. Anna Rose 
Glasscock; 5. Baker; 6. Alice Claire Jones; 7. 


Registered spring billy kid—¥1. Davis; 2. Don and Betty Jack Cooper, Sutton. 
agen Bay Douglas Bode, Harper; 4. Davis; (Continued on page 24) 


TOP FLEECES — WOOL AND MOHAIR 
The grand champion fleece of the junior show was exhibited by 
Anna Rose Glasscock who was not present. Miss Elsie Earwood, 
showing in the adult division, won the grand champion fleece 
award with the fleece shown here. 

In the second picture, Glenn Hay, Bandera, is shown with 
the grand champion fleece of the mohair show. 


And below is Earl Keese, Bandera, with grand champion 
mohair fleece of the junior show. 


THERE'S ONLY 


| Covers Entire Digestive System | 
. Kills More Internal Parasites 


CORTVRICGHT 


You drench sheep to kill as many worms as possible. There- 
fore, it's more economical to use the best product possible to 
get the desired results. Tests prove Dr. Rogers’ Special Formula 
Drench kills stomach and intestinal worms which are tolerant 
to some drenches. 


SPECIAL 
FORMULA DRENCH 


There’s a big difference in the way drenches are 
made. Research proves that many drenches are 
only partially effective against worms. 
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Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH pro- 
duces better results than improper combinations 
of phenothiazine and lead arsenate or either 
product used separately. 


Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH kills 
tape worms and other hard-to-kill worms which 
are not completely destroyed by some drenches. 
It's your most economical drench when measured 
by results. 


Through proper scientific blending of lead ar- 
senate and purified phencthiazine Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH gives you a drench 
which covers infected digestive organs of sheep 
in sufficient quantity to kill more stomach and 
intestinal parasites. 
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When you display your flock at the Pan-American Livestock Exposition in Dallas, 


you’re showing to the largest captive audience in the world! 


Last year 1,738,775 persons attended this great attraction of the State Fair of 
Texas, and in 1957 move interested people from more countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and more people from more states ofthe United States will see your 


flock here than at any ofh€¥ similar show in the nation: 


Through an effective, well-planned promotional program, the Pan-American Live- 
stock Exposition and-the State Fair of Texas are being made the most important 
single events of our nation in the mincds.of Latin American Livestock raisers. They 


will attend in large numbers to dook, to learn and to buy. 


You, too, will enjoy and appreciate the completeness of this Exposition. Friendly, 
courteous attention will be shown you and your personnel and you will have the 
opportunity to enjoy the world’s largestpam@’greatest state fair. This year the 
State Fair of Texas includes among its many attractions, “My Fair Lady,” Ice 


Capades and gigantic automobile, electric, farm implements and women’s shows. 


Make plans now to exhibit in the 1957 Pan-American Livestock Exposition. Write 
today for the 1957 Premium List to Ray W. Wilson, manager, Pan-American Live- 
stock Exposition, Box 7755, Dallas 26, Texas. 


SHEEP AND GOAT SHOW 
$6,353 in Premiums 
JUDGING OCTOBER 5-10 


Angora Goats, Oct. 5; Delaine-Merino 
Sheep, Oct. 7; Rambouillet Sheep, 
Oct. 8; Hampshire and Southdown 
Sheep, Oct. 9; Shropshire and Suffolk 
Sheep, Oct. 10. 
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with Safe, Lasting, 


Positive, Economical 


Wlartins. SUPER STOCK TOX 


I gallon makes 200 gallons 


Simple and economical to use. Contains 
TOXAPHENE plus LINDANE—kills and 
controls HORNFLIES, LICE and all types 
of TICKS. Long lasting residue retards 

infestation and d screw worm 
infestation. Super Stock Tox makes a stable 
emulsion with water. assuring even ap- 
plication. 


For a one-time Screw Worm Killer use 


VWartinad MAR -DANE 1883 


A quick sure and easy way te kill screw worms—starts 
killing action immediately. Promotes healing, and because 
it leaves Jeng lasting residue on the sore, it prevents 
reinfestation for as long ot a week. Available in handy 
squirt top cans in three convenient sizes. Contains Lindane. 


73 YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY ARE 
BEHIND PRODUCTS BY C. J. MARTIN & SONS 


1883 
Screw Worm 
Control 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


The Feeding Sotol 
Cattle and Sheep 


J. W. DOLLAHITE* 


Sotol is an excellent feed for sheep and cattle, but it is deficient 
in both phosphorus and protein. Excellent results may be obtained 
by feeding sotol and cottonseed meal, or sotol with some other 
supplement high in phosphorus and protein. 

Sheep should be vaccinated against enterotoxemia (pulpy kid- 
ney or overeating disease) two weeks or more before they are fed 


sotol. 


SOTOL (Dasylirion spp.) has been 
used for many years as a feed for live- 
stock during periods of drouth. It is 
one of our most valuable drouth-resist- 
ant plants. Many thousand tons of 
this plant have been fed. Large num- 
bers of animals have been saved dur- 
ing periods of drouth and millions of 
pounds of meat and wool have been 
produced which otherwise would 
have been lost. 


Livestock losses often have been as- 
sociated with feeding sotol. Occasion- 
ally these losses have been severe. 
Many ideas and legends have develop- 
ed about the poisonous properties of 
sotol. These losses have been investi- 
gated for several years by the staff of 
the Animal Disease Investigations Lab- 


* Associate Veterinarian, Animal Dis- 
ease Investigations Laboratory, Mar- 
fa, Texas. 


The purest bred flocks of fine-haired 
Angora Goats in Texas 


Champion of Five Different Shows 
* LONG STAPLE * FINE HAIR) * POUNDS 
* CONFORMATION %* SIZE * GOOD EATING, TOO! 


ROSS 


SONORA, TEXAS 


lil 


oratory. Studies have been made to 
determine the causes of the losses, 
what could be done to prevent them 
and to utilize better this valuable 
drouth feed. 

As a livestock feed sotol can be 
compared best with corn silage (Table 
1). Using the analysis given in Mor- 
rison’s “Feeds and Feeding” for com- 
parison, sotol has approximately 50 
percent more total dry material and 
N. F. E. (nitrogen free extract) than 
corn silage and 37 percent more T. 
D. N. (total digestible nutrients). It 
is slightly lower in digestible protein 
and fat. Corn silage has a good cal- 
cium-phosphorus ratio, but sotol is 
high in calcium and low in phosphor- 
us, having a ratio of 9.6 calcium to 
1 phosphorus (Table 2). 


Sotol is a cactus-like plant (Figure 
1) that has a large rosette of narrow 
leaves 1 to 4 feet long. The leaves are 
from 2 to 1 inch wide and the edges 
are bordered by curved spines 4 to 
Y2 inch apart. The lower stalk may 
vary from 5 to 20 feet high. 

The basal part of the leaf spreads 
out into a cream colored spoon which 
makes up the head or bulb (Figure 
2). This is the part of the plant that 
is used for livestock feed. The bulb 
may weigh up to 50 pounds. 

Three species of sotol grow in Tex- 
as — Dasyliron leiphyllum, D. texan- 
um and D. wheeleri. All are found 
in the Trans-Pecos area. D. texanum 
grows all over Southwest Texas, from 
Austin west. 


2 


Figure 1. Sotol plant showing 
seed stalk. 
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In the early days of feeding sotol, 
the head, or bulb, was split with an 
axe and cattle and horses were al- 
lowed to pull the tender parts out of 
the midde. This method is still used 
on many ranches. In later years, the 
plants were cut and the thorny leaves 
were trimmed off the bulb. The bulbs 
were then chopped up and fed, with 
supplements sometimes being added. 
Many ranchmen started using ham- 
mer mills during the drouth of 1934. 
In many instances, the whole heads, 
leaves and thorns were ground and 
fed alone or mixed with cottonseed 
meal. One of the most popular meth- 
ods of preparing sotol for feeding is 
with the use of a tool made of a 
%-inch pipe, 6 to 8 feet long, into 
the end of which has been welded a 
solid pick 10 inches long. This pick 
is stuck down into the middle of the 
head of sotol and the head is pried 
away from the root. Then the head is 
broken open by hitting it on the 
ground. This is known as “busting 
sotol.” Variations and combinations 
of these methods are in use today. 

Frank P. Mathews investigated 
losses in sheep in 1935 on a number 
of ranches that were feeding sotol. On 
several ranches, he described symp- 
toms of what we now know to be 
enterotoxemia, commonly known as 
pulpy kidney or overeating disease. 

Losses were investigated in 1953 
in a number of flocks that were being 
fed sotol. These sheep were of all 
ages and were showing typical symp- 
toms of enterotoxemia. Because of the 
low price of government corn, some 
of the flocks were receiving a sup- 
plement of a half-pound of shelled 
corn per head. Other flocks were 
being fed straight sotol and also were 


_ having losses with similar symptoms. 


Enterotoxemia is an acute disease 
of sheep of all ages. It affects animals 
in a high state of nutrition, on grain, 
milk, silage or lush pasture. Some of 
the sheep are found dead, others are 
seen in convulsions and die within 
a few minutes. Cerebral symptoms 
are apparent. The head may be pulled 
back or to one side. In cases where 
there are cerebral symptoms and con- 
vulsions, the temperature usually is 
raised 2 to 3° and may be as high as 
108° F. Most of the sheep die, but 
some recover. If diarrhea develops, 
they are more likely to recover. 

Absorption of toxin of Clostridium 
perfringens, type D, through the walls 
of the stomach and small intestines is 
now generally accepted as the cause 
of enterotoxemia. Vaccination with 


Figure 2. Sotol plant with leaves 
pulled off to show the edible bulb 
made up of cream-colored spoons. 
Note cactus-like spines on edge 
of leaves. 
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alum precipitated Clostridium per- 


fringens bacterin will prevent a large YOU CAN COUNT ON THIS ABOUT A 


percentage of the losses. This bacterin 
PEPPER BUCK 


should be given 10 to 14 days before 
the sheep are fed sotol. In unvacci- 
nated flocks having losses, the sheep 
should be removed from the sotol, 

There is no artificial material in his fleece. 

He was sheared after February first. 

Given reasonable care, he will look good next year. 
What he is represented to be — he is. 


vaccinated and fed hay or some other 
feed low in carbohydrates for two 
weeks before returning to sotol. 


When government corn was avail- | 


able and cheap, many ranchmen used 
it to supplement sotol for feeding 
sheep. Since both corn and sotol are 
low in protein, they did not get the 
desired results. Sheep on this ration 
apparently were more susceptible to 
enterotoxemia. Sotol is high in car- 
bohydrate and calcium and low in 
protein and phosphorus. Cottonseed 
meal or cake makes an adequate sup- 
plement with sotol. A higher percent- 


(Continued on page 32) MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


We are selling bucks this year from our new location, seven 
miles south of Sabinal on F.M. 187. 


ILIESILINE IPIEIPIPIEIR 


BOX 505 SABINAL, TEXAS 


Bank the 


Self-addressed bank-by-mail 


envelopes available without charge 


SAN ANGELO 
NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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% FIRST PLACE B-TYPE Y 
% CHAMPION B-TYPE SHOW BUCK 


* GRAND CHAMPION SALES BUCK 
1956 T.A.G.R.A. SHOW AND SALE — KERRVILLE 


w. S. ORR & SON 


27 Mi. East 
41 


Angora Goats 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


EARLING SHOW BUCK 


7 


AND PAY MANY TIMES OVER 


B Type Winner of a TAGRA Show 


SOME SELECT BUCKS FOR SALE 
SEE OUR BUCKS AT THE 1957 SHOWS AND SALES 


S. W. Dismukes & Son 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


ANGORA CHAMPIONS 


BLOODLINES OF THE CHAMPIONS COST NO MORE 
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SHeep & Goat RalIsER 


OUR AGRICULTURAL SERVICES... 


‘Washington anade 


By JAY RICHTER 


AGRICULTURE SECRETARY Ben- 
son has repeated once more his strong 
opposition to direct price support of 
livestock. Direct support, the Secre- 
tary said, “just won’t work. . . . It 
would hurt the livestock industry.” 

Mr. Benson described as “sound 
and practical” such federal programs 
as government meat purchases made 
with customs receipts; and sale of U. 
S. livestock products to foreign na- 
tions for their own currencies under 
Public Law 480. 

Cost of selling U. S. farm surpluses 
under 480 runs high. Government 
subsidies of all such sales, of which 
livestock products have been only a 
tiny fraction, have mounted to some 
$3 billion. Our total exports, mean- 
time, are at an all-time high in both 
volume and value. 

Almost sure to be finally approved 
by Congress is legislation to extend 
the 480 law for another year. Con- 
gress is expected to vote an additional 
$1 billion for the export subsidy pro- 
gram. 


al 

Still being hotly debated at press 
time were bills authorizing a “check- 
off” of livestock receipts. 

The legislation proposes deductions 
from stockmen’s returns of 10c per 
head for cattle and calves, 5c for 
other stock. Proceeds would be used 
to advertise and promotes sales of red 
meats. Backing has been enthusiastic 
from many state and local groups, but 
the major farm organizations and 
USDA have been either opposed or 
lukewarm. Final passage at this ses- 
sion may not be possible, but the issue 
will be kept alive. (Pending bills do 
not die at the conclusion of this ses- 
sion; can be picked up again next 
year where they stop this year.) 


It looks as though USDA may lose 


Home of the 


FAMOUS SMORGASBORD 


COFFEE SHOP — Open 24 Hours 


TEXAS SHEEP 


AND 


GOAT RAISERS’ 


at least part of its present power to 
ride herd on trade practices in the 
meat industry. Pressure has mounted 
steadily for transfer of such authority 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 

USDA has been feeling the heat. 
What the department describes as a 
“compromise” on the issue was re- 
cently suggested to Congress by As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture Earl 
Butz. Butz said the department would 
be willing to forego part of its juris- 
diction over food chains (which can 
now escape FTC authority by buying 
an interest in a packing plant.) 

But, Butz argued, the USDA 
should retain its present control over 
wholesaling and retailing of meat, and 
other food and non-food items which 
are marketed by bona fide meat 
packers. 

Lawmakers who have introduced 
bills divesting USDA of its authority 
over trade practices say the Butz pro- 
posal is, in effect, no compromise at 
all. 

If the situation continues as it has 
been going, says Senator Arthur Wat- 
kins, Utah Republican, “A few large 
or giant firms would be able to set 
the prices received by producers not 
just of livestock products but a great 
many other farm products as well, 
and the prices paid by the consumer 
at the other end.” 

The new deferred grazing program 
may be dead by the time you read 
this, despite its approval about three 
months ago. Reasons are money prob- 
lems and rains. 

A Senate-House conference com- 
mittee on the budget, in an economy 
mood, refused to vote $25 million 
needed to start the program. Reason 
given was to the effect that USDA 
did not have the program machinery 
worked up and ready to go. 

Top officials, however, say that 
details of the program had been 
worked out weeks earlier. 

Fact is that rains in many areas 


THE COMMON GOAT 


IT IS estimated the common, domes- 
ticated or “Spanish” goat numbers 
approximately one million head, most 
of which are in the Mexico-U. S. 
border states. This hybrid is noted 
for its wonderful productiveness, of- 
ten producing twins and triplets and 
easily raising them. It is noted, too, 
by those in the know, for its delicious 
meat. 


Many people confuse the milk goat 
with the Angora and too few have a 
concept of the importance of the An- 
gora to the welfare of a large segment 
of the Southwest's population. The 
Angora numbers toward three million 
head, while the milk goat population 
is less than 150,000, almost entirely 
in urban areas. However, both are 
climbing in numbers and importance. 
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prompted changed thinking on de- 
ferred grazing. Some Congressmen 
from the Southwest report that en- 
thusiasm_ for the program has slacked 
off, and participation would be negli- 
gible. 

Whether funds finally would be 
forthcoming was not known at press 
time. The decision rested with a vote 
in the House. 


Is the nation’s new super-duper 
highway program going to be good or 
bad for agriculture? While new roads 
should help beef up the economy in 
general, the construction program is 
causing concern in conservation cir- 
cles. 

Don Williams, head of the Soil 
Conservation Service, has been drum- 
ming home the point that the nation 
is losing nearly 1,250,000 acres of 
its best farmland every year . . . to 
suburban development, industry, de- 
fense establishments, etc., as well as 
roads. 

This trend, in Williams’ firm opin- 
ion, must be stopped, or agriculture 
will suffer and our children can no 
longer be assured a healthy, balanced 
diet. 


New interstate highways take about 
40 acres to the mile, but acres alone 
do not tell the story. Other factors 
that may hurt agriculture include the 
severance of a field, loss of land 
needed for a well-rounded operation; 
the difficulties and cost involved in 
finding new land and reestablishing 
operations. 


More roads will and must come, 
say farm leaders, but it behooves 
farmers and the nation to proceed 
with caution to minimize harm to 
the U. S. agricultural plant. 


Note: The Senate Roads subcom- 
mittee voted the other day to add 
7,000 miles to the 41,000-mile inter- 
state highway program . . . to extend 
the federal-state roads program from 
13 to 20 years. 


The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has made up its mind that peni- 
cillin in mastitis treatments should be 
limited to 100,000 units per dose. 
A few doses have been running to a 
million units or more. 

The agency ordered that the limi- 
tation should take effect in mid-June. 
Meantime, parties who disagreed 
could object and offer evidence to 
support their views—in which case 
the order may be stayed in whole or 
part. 

Opposition to the limitation has 
been strong, but FDA officials say 


SALE F 
zs): FARM REASY 


“You can really do some- 
thing with this farm if you're 
handy with money.” 


that 100,000 units per dose is enough 
to clear up mastitis “in most cases.” 

FDA’s restrictive action has been 
taken following discovery of small 
amounts of penicillin found in sam- 
ples of marketed milk. While the sit- 
uation is not regarded as serious, say 
researchers, there are a few people 
who are sensitive to even tiny traces 
of the antibiotic. 

Note: Other antibiotics besides 
penicillin are used in mastitis treat- 
ments. None of these has given rea- 
son for concern, officials report. 
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THE SUFFOLK-- 
MORE PROFITABLE BECAUSE OF: 


Small, smooth heads . . . LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING TIME. 
Alert . . . ACTIVE — BETTER RUSTLERS. 
Open face . . . NO WOOL BLINDNESS. 


Unequalled constitutions . . . GREATER HARDINESS, BETTER RUSTLERS, MORE 
LAMBS THAT GET FAT FASTER. 


5. Excellent Mutton Form ... WEIGH MORE, SELL FOR MORE. 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


URGENT NEWS FOR SHEEPMEN -- DYNAFAC, ARMOUR'S NEW CHEMOBIOTIC FEED 


ADDITIVE CONTROLS HARMFUL BACTERIA WITHOUT DISTURBING BENEFICIAL 


ORGANISMS IN THE PAUNCH. 


FEED EFFICIENCY IMPROVED 12%. 


Armour, 


more than most companies, 


TRIALS SHOW .57 POUNDS OF DAILY GAIN -«- 


out harmful bacteria on contact in the 


has a direct interest in making lamb 
raising more profitable. Now, the 
Armour Research Division has discov— 
ered Dynafac—a feed additive that 
will materially lower the cost of 
producing lambs. 


Dynafac has proven outstandingly 
successful in hog feeding—-and its 
promise is even greater in the pro- 
duction of lambs. 


Dynafac has two characteristics for 
the lamb feeder. 


First, it travels through the 
paunch without disturbing the essen- 
tial fermentation organisms. 


And second, it is almost completely 
insoluble. This means that it knocks 


intestinal tract without being ab— 
sorbed into the blood stream or stored 
in the animal's tissues. It stays in 
the intestinal tract to do its work, 
so only very small amounts are needed 
for maximum protection. 


5240 lambs on a Dynafac ration 
averaged .57 pound of daily gain— 
with a death loss of less than 1%. 
In another trial, feed efficiency was 
improved by 12%—while death loss from 
enterotoxemia was eliminated. 


Dynafac is now available in branded 
feeds and pre-mixes. Look for it by 
the name tetra alkylammonium stearate 
(Dynafac*) on the feed tag—or ask 
your feed man about it. Armour and 
Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


*Armour brand tetra alkylammonium stearate. Attention feed manufacturers—Dynafac is distributed nationally 


for Armour by the Chemica! Department, McKesson & Robbins, Inc.—contact nearest chemical warehouse. 


Copyright 1957, Armour and Company 
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THE BRAND 
MAKES A 
DIFFERENCE! 


“Reading” brands in the old days 
was as specialized an art as reading 
braille, but Matthew Cartwright 
stumped even the experts when he in- 
troduced his “Flying Half-Circle Dia- 
mond-and-a-Half” brand in Kaufman 
County, Texas, in 1881. When his 
cattle first appeared wearing this iron, 
an oldtime cowboy took a long look, 
thought of high-falutin’ brands of the 
fleur-de-lis style, and drawled, “Well, 
boys, I reckon that must be th’ Fleur 
de Mustard!” And-Fleur de Mustard 
it was, from then on, whether Cart- 
wright liked it or not! 


A recognized brand anywhere in 
livestock country today is RANCH 
HOUSE Mineralized Stock Salt, pro- 
viding cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, and 
other stock with eleven vital minerals 
in just the right proportions for faster 
growth and more profits. 


RANCH 
HOUSE 


Stock SALT 


UNITED SALT 
CORPORATION 


4614 Montrose Blvd. 
Houston, Texas—JA-9-4295 


Mine—Hockley, Texas 


Management 
The Farm Flock 


By JOE H. DIXON 


Control Stomach Worms 
During Summer Months 


SHEEP REQUIRE less time and care 
than many other kinds of domestic 
animals. Their needs are few but 
should be provided for at the proper 
time. The good sheepman soon learns 
when his flock needs attention and 
strives to remedy the situation at 
once. 


Among the more important things 
in the management of the farm flock 
is the control of internal parasites. 
A wormy flock is never a healthy 
flock and wormy lambs seldom have 
the proper size or quality to command 
top or satisfactory market prices. 


The fact that it is well and proper 
to control stomach worms in sheep 
is nothing for the average flock own- 
er to be alarmed about. The treat- 
ment is rather simple and most any- 
one can learn to drench sheep in the 
proper manner. Many sheepmen be- 
come very adept at handling a two- 
ounce syringe and can drench a lot 
of sheep in a short time. 


It is always well to keep a sharp 
eye on the flock during the summer 
months while they are running on 
pasture. 


Phenothiazine Popular for 
Worm Control 

Phenothiazine is perhaps the best 
known remedy for control of worms 
in the flock. It probably gets rid of 
more kinds of worms than anything 
else. 

Several good brands of phenothia- 
zine drench are available at different 
livestock supply houses and flock 
owners may use them with confidence 
that they will do the job. 

Some of the new phenothiazine 
drenches now being offered on the 
market are recommended to get the 
tape worms as well as common stom- 
ach worms and other internal para- 
sites. 

Some flock owners mix their own 
worm remedy by using the proper 
amounts of nicotine and copper sul- 


‘phate with other ingredients to form 


a liquid drench that has been highly 
successful in getting the tape worms. 
This method possibly works well for 
the experienced sheepman who knows 
the proper mixture. As I remember, 
a certain amount of bluestone is used 
with the copper sulphate in preparing 
this drench. 


RESTAURANT 


San Angelo, Texas 
OCEAN FRESH 
SEA FOODS 
SWIFT'S PREMIUM STEAKS 


POPULAR WITH 
RANCHMEN FOR 32 YEARS 


STARVIN' WITH THIS 


WHERE TH HECK THAT 
GRASS?...1°M BLIND AN’ 


STOP THE PINK- EYE 
and START ‘EM GAINING 


Use 


PINK-EYE 


Cattle and sheep blinded by Pink-Eye 
(Keratitis) fail to locate adequate food 
and water. This causes loss of valuable 
weight. You can effectively remedy this 
situation and other minor eye infections by 


using Dr. Rogers’ PINK-EYE POWDER. 


~ 


Infection-fighting sulfanilamide and other 
active ingredients contained in Dr. Rogers’ 
PINK-EYE POWDER speed recovery. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. (BOX 4186) FORT WORTH 


For Effective Screw Worm Control Use These Dr. Rogers’ Products: BIG RED (new 
screw worm killer); SMEARS E.Q. 335; No. 62; No. 215 or Dr. Rogers’ SCREW WORM 


BOMB (colored blue). 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


My advice to the beginner would 
be to use the already prepared pheno- 
thiazine drench that has proved popu- 
lar with hundreds of flock owners. 


How to Give Phenothiazine 

Perhaps best results using the liq- 
uid drench may be obtained by using 
a two-ounce syringe. Generally the 
dose is one ounce for a grown sheep 
and one-half ounce for lambs Cunder 
50 to 60 pounds). However the prop- 
er way is to always follow instruc- 
tions on the jar of phenothiazine. 

When drenching the flock put 
them in a small pen or enclosure, 
where they can be caught easily with- 
out chasing them and causing undue 
excitement. You will soon learn the 
advantage of having them penned in 
close quarters when you reach to 
catch them. 

Straddle the neck of each sheep 
while giving the drench and back it 
into a corner with its rump against 
the side of the pen or wall. Keep the 
sheep standing on all four feet and 
hold the head so that the nostrils 
are not higher than the eyes. If their 
head is held too high it makes it dif- 
ficult for them to swallow and there 
is more chance for it to enter the 
lungs. 

By keeping one hand over the nose 
and under the lower jaw you can 
help insert the neck of the syringe 
into the mouth by use of the other 
hand. Keep the neck of the syringe 
between the back teeth of the sheep 
and on top of the tongue and let 
them chew on it. This will encourage 


the sheep to swallow the fluid as it is 


released by the plunger in the syringe. 
This operation needs to be done firm- 
ly but gently. 

After each sheep is drenched, turn 
it into a separate lot or mark with 
chalk, so there is no chance to give 
a sheep a double dose. By using a 
small gate at the corner of the pen, 
it is easy to turn them out as you 
worm them. 

It is also an advantage and time 
saver if you can have someone help 
you with the drenching . . . to reload 
the syringe with phenothiazine and 
to open and shut the gate as you turn 
out the sheep. 

Phenothiazine colors the urine red, 
but this has no harmful affect on the 
sheep, other than to color or stain the 
wool at the rear ends of some of the 
sheep. 

After drenching and turning the 
flock back on pasture, another step 
in your worm control program might 
be to keep a mixture of nine or ten 
parts of salt with one part of pheno- 
thiazine in front of the sheep. The 
mixture should be kept available in a 
covered container or shed where it 
will be protected from wind, dirt and 
rain and will stay much cleaner if 
handled in this manner. If you prefer 
you probably can buy the phenthia- 
zine salt, already mixed, at most deal- 
ers or feed stores. 

Other means of worming by some 
sheepmen with success are giving 
phenothiazine pills or capsules. Gen- 
erally a mouth opener and capsule 
holder are used to give the phenothia- 
zine in this manner. The pill or cap- 
sule is placed as far back on the 
tongue as possible and at the rear of 
the mouth. If handled correctly, the 
sheep swallows the capsule or pill 
easily and with little trouble. 

The important thing in flock man- 
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agement is to see that the flock re- 
ceives attention in some form to con- 
trol the worm situation. 


When to Worm the Flock 

Farm flocks should be drenched at 
regular intervals, while running on 
pasture. Especially is this necessary 
when the pasture becomes short and 
dry during the heat of the summer 
months and if they are kept on per- 
manent pasture. Some flock owners 
drench every 30 days but this may 
not be necessary if phenothiazine salt 
is kept in front of the flock at all 
times. In drenching you are sure that 
each sheep receives the proper 
amount of phenothiazine. The num- 
ber of times the flock needs drench- 
ing depends a lot on the condition of 
the flock. 


Phenothiazine helps to get the 
worms out of the sheep’s stomach and 
to get real benefit from the treat- 
ment, there should be a little in the 
stomach and intestines at all times. 
The phenothiazine salt mixture will 
take care of this need. 

You probably will find that rotat- 
ing your pastures for the flock and 
getting them on fresh feed as often 
as possible will help in keeping the 
flock healthy and free as possible 
from stomach worms. 


It is also a good policy not to 
drench ewes that are heavy with 
lamb. That would mean the last 45 
to 60 days of the pregnancy period. 
It perhaps has been done by some 
with no ill effects but is considered 
a dangerous practice by the better 
sheepmen. 


Late Lambs Need Attention 


First symptoms of stomach worms 
are usually noticed in young lambs 
in early summer. Lack of thrift and 
loss of appetite are among the first 
symptoms and the lambs become thin 
and weak. 

By lifting the eyelid and examin- 
ing the mucous membranes you will 
perhaps notice they are pale or white 
in color. If the lambs are perfectly 
healthy the membranes should show 
a healthy pink color. Sometimes in 
bad cases the lambs will scour and 
cough and at times swelling will ap- 
pear under the jaw. 


Stomach worms in older sheep 
have much the same symptoms. No- 
dule and tapeworms are somewhat 
more difficult to control, but this can 
be accomplished with the use of the 
new special drenches, which now ap- 
pear on the market. 


Sheared Lambs Do Well 


Another important item in the 
management of your flock is to carry 
your replacement lambs through the 
hot summer months in as good condi- 
tion as possible. 

Some of our top breeders and lead- 
ing sheepmen have found it advis- 
able and a good practice to shear their 
lambs around June | or as soon after 
as possible. 

This custom may not be practical 
or necessary among the fine wool 
flocks as Rambouillets and Delaines 
do especially well in warm climates. 
But a lot of the medium wool breed- 
ers find that shearing their lambs 
they intend to carry over for yearlings 
is “just what the doctor ordered.” 
You will find it will keep them much 
(Continued on page 20) 


WINS NATIONAL RANGE CONTEST 


From left to right, Dr. Leroy J. Young, professor of agriculture 
at Southwest Texas; Worth Mayfield, senior from Johnson City; 
John Floyd, senior from Gonzales; Dorman Bush, senior from 
Llano; and Hugh Lackey, junior from New Braunfels, composed 
a team of Southwest Texas College at San Marcos, agriculture 
students who took first place in the collegiate division of the 
National Range and Pasture Contest held in Oklahoma City 
May 2 - 3. 
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KILL 
Prickly 


with 


2, 5-T 


For Information and Recommendations 
Concerning Your 
Cactus, Brush, and Weed Problems 
Contact: 


STULL’S CHEMICALS, 
INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 6722 @ San Antonio, Texas @ TAylor 6-8671 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


new SLIM 
Lee Riders 


ANTS 


Please Mention This Magazine 


“They fit like the hide on a 
saddle ..,. 
Says Gene Pruett, former Saddle 
Bronc Riding Champ. 
SANFORIZED * GUARANTEED 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


When Answering Advertisements 
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STOP PINK EYE 
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‘OCUROL-VET 


THE ONE-SQUIRT METHOD 
Proven On More Than A Million Head 


Svepled bore: with hendy wroey 
ettachmen! For treatment of Pinkeye end ether 
Boctena! or Fungicdal infections of the eye 

$2.25 Per Bottle 

At Your Favorite Cooter, 

Veter or Orvggt 
Monutactured by The Ocuret Ver Co 

Sobre! 
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LIFE BEGINS WHEN YOU 
GET A JENSEN WATER 
SYSTEM! 


“By the time we learn to make the 
most of life most of it is gone!” 


You can start living— 
really living—the day 
you install a JENSEN 
WATER SYSTEM. It 
provides water instant- 
ly for your cattle and 
poultry . . . for wash- 
ing dishes and clothes 
... for fire protection. 
Works 24 hours a day 
when needed. Costs lit- 
tle to buy and operate. 
Start living better — 
get a JENSEN WATER 
SYSTEM NOW! 


Model No. 13-W 
1 of 14 Sizes 


STOCKED BY YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER 


Warer Systems 


‘Made by JENSEN BROS. MFG. CO., INC., Coffeyville, Kansas 


WE USE ONLY PURE 
Dupont Phenothiazine 
Powder 


CONSISTENT IN COLOR AND QUALITY AS ALWAYS 


Drench 


For dealers and warehouses at wholesale prices. 

Guaranteed Correct weight—Guaranteed correct formula— 
No inert ingredients to give unneeded weight. 

We believe we have as good and perhaps better drench than 
procurable anywhere. Call us. 


REMEMBER THIS! 


We have more experience in drenching sheep than any other 
organization. We know how to give you better service in 
proper drenching and we have the personnel to do the job 
right, quickly and at a saving to you in time and money. 


~ When you think of DRENCH or 
DRENCHING think of 


IRA GREEN 
STOCK MEDICINE CO. 


Write Us — P. O. Box 209 
Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 
End of North Van Buren San Angelo, Texas 


SHeer & Goat RAISER 


Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 


THE FIRST few weeks of June found 
the lamb trade at Chicago adjusting 
itself to the change in classification 
that by custom is made each year on 
the first market session in June. At 
that time, new-crop lambs which pre- 
viously had been referred to as spring 
lambs take the lamb classification, 
while old-crop lambs as of this date 
are henceforth referred to as year- 
lings. 

While this change normally does 
not affect the price values materially 


Management 


(Continued from page 19) 


cooler and a lot more active with 
their wool off. 


A Tip to 4-H Club Boys 
And Girls 

Shearing lambs is also to be highly 
recommended for 4-H Club boys and 
girls and F.F.A. youngsters, who plan 
to exhibit at the winter shows. 

By shearing their lambs in early 
June they will find there is still plenty 
of time to grow enough fleece for the 
late shows and their lambs should be 
much easier to fit. It is my personal 
opinion most club lambs are shown 
with too much wool to feel good, to 
the judges’ touch. 

For the fall shows it might not be 
advisable to shear the lambs, unless 
it is done early. But. be sure to keep 
your lambs cut down over the top and 
sides, so as to keep them in short 
fleece. 

Some showmen cut down the backs 
or tops with power clippers, while 
others use hand shears to do the job. 
Either method is satisfactory, if done 
correctly. For the sides, the hand 
shears perhaps are the best unless 
you intend to shear them and take off 
the entire fleece. 


for either class, there is usually a pe- 
riod of adjustment. This is generally 
accomplished by having old-croppers 
or yearlings drop back some from 
prices of the new-crop kinds. Such 
was the case which developed during 
the fore part of this June. 

The month got underway with the 
best of the old-crop offerings selling 
up at the $21.50 mark. However, 
the month was not half over before 
most of these, now termed yearlings, 
were selling at $20 and below. Some 
members of the trade are still of the 
opinion that such a development is 
nothing but a custom long followed 
in the lamb market and not entirely 
justified. 

These members point out that there 
is no apparent reason why values of 
old-crop lambs should be lowered just 
because the market classifications are 
changed. They argue that meat from 
such lambs in June after the change 
in terms is made is just as good as in 
late May prior to the change. 

Trade members expressing this be- 
lief do admit that part of this devel- 
opment comes from the fact that the 
consuming public has been sold on 
the idea that the best lamb meat is 
derived from spring lambs. As one 
veteran trade member put it recently, 
“Most people nowadays who prefer 
lamb are so sold on the idea of de- 
manding cuts from spring lambs that 
they don’t know that meat from a 
well-finished aged lamb is just as 
good, if not better.” 

He went further to point out that 
the members of the consuming public 
who include lamb in their diets 
should be re-educated regarding the 
various cuts and classes of lamb. He 
believes that lamb producers and fin- 
ishers would benefit from such a pro- 
gram, which might be instituted by 
the various organizations which are 
promoting increased lamb consump- 
tion. 

While yearlings found the market 


P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
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Columbia Sheep, The All American 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASS’N OF AMERICA 


Breed— 


Show and Sale — 
September 25 - 26 


Chillecothe, 
Missouri 


Everett Vannorsdel 
Sale Committee 
Chairman 


Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 
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working to their disfavor at this time, 
new-crop lambs continued to enjoy 
a fairly dependable outlet with vir- 
tually no price changes, compared 
with those prevailing at the close of 
May. Scattered shipments of the best 
new-crop offerings reached a peak of 
$25, which was about in line with 
where the same kind sold at the close 
of May. 


Although the price of new-crop 
lambs remained unchanged during the 
first half of June, it was considerably 
under what top lambs sold for at this 
same time a year ago. Up to $31 was 
paid last June for comparable kinds. 
Actually, the $25 price this year was 
the lowest June top since the OPA 
days during World War II. 


Even though lamb finishers con- 
tinue to find modest margins in their 
operations, the fact that prices for 
new-crop offerings were down sharp- 
ly from a year ago was disappointing 
to the industry. Some pointed out the 
fact that both cattle and hogs are ap 
from this time last year. This, they 
claim, should be enough to make for 
improved lamb prices. 

After considerable delay the hog 
market finally made its play and 
within a matter of days at the close 
of May and start of June made some 


Goatmen! Trade with those 
who ask you for your business. 
They appreciate it and give you 
better service and more for your 
money. 


substantial price gains, only to run 
into a normal reaction to the sharply 
increased prices around the middle of 
June. At the high point at the outset 
of June hogs reached the highest lev- 
els in two years. 


Much of the recent spurt made in 
hogs and the improved hog returns 
came as a result of an almost steady 
upturn in pork loin prices. Before the 
consuming public reacted to the hiked 
pork prices, pork loins at Chicago 
reached a two-year high of $58, while 
in New York the best loins topped at 
$61, also a two-year high. 

While such prices were setting the 
pace in the wholesale pork trade, the 
live market gained ground and pushed 
the top for the best meat types to the 
$21 mark. However, mid-June found 
the trade going through a period of 
price cutting and uncertainty as pork 
processors suddenly found buyers 
backing away from the higher prices. 

Whether this recent peak of $21 
and the high level of hog prices at 
the outset of June will be the high 
point of the season is a point for 
conjecture. Some are of the opinion 
that further gains can be scored once 
the wholesale trade throws off the 
reaction which followed. 

At the same time that hog produc- 
ers were getting the benefits of im- 
proved hog prices, cattle feeders were 
experiencing a rather dependable out- 
let for their finished product as the 
wholesale beef outlet continued broad 
enough to handle the volume being 
turned out in the beef plants. Al- 
though prices for the rank and file of 
the steers and heifers were not mate- 
rially higher, the fact that killers 
were satisfied with getting their needs 


at recent levels provided mild opti- 
mism. 

Virtually all grades and weights of 
cattle continued to provide finishers 
with a modest margin of profit and 
this kept the cattle feeding industry 
in a good frame of mind. This, plus 
the belief of some that prices for fed 
cattle could improve still further dur- 
ing the summer months gave the 
average cattle feeder little cause for 
worry. 

Although quality of the recent 
steer and heifer crop at Chicago re- 
mained desirable from a killing stand- 
point, the number of strictly prime 
steers was not noticeably large. In 
fact, there was a scarcity at times of 
strictly prime kinds. However, buyers 
found goodly numbers of long-fed 
steers grading high choice and mixed 
choice and prime and such kinds 
went to satisfy the demand for higher 
quality beef. 

However, occasional orders were 
received for strictly prime beef and 
these were satisfied by the scattered 
shipments of prime steers that sold 
upwards of $26. While a few loads 
of outstanding medium weight steers 
reached to near the $27 figure, most 
prime steers were stopped around the 
$27 mark. 

Meanwhile, a large portion of the 
recent marketings sold from $23 to 
$25.50. A range such as this took 
most of the choice and mixed choice 
and prime grades which had been in 
the process of fattening throughout 
the winter and spring. And it was 
prices in the above range that pro- 
vided most finishers with the mar- 
gins they needed to make their recent 
feeding venture a profitable one. 

While reports emanating from 
throughout most of the country dur- 
ing the fore part of June continue 
to indicate a firm undertone in the 
stocker and feeder market, there were 
signs appearing at Chicago about this 
time which indicated that the stocker 
and feeder trade was beginning its 
seasonal period of slowness. With 
most of the demand for stockers now 
satisfied, activity in replacements 
slowed down at Chicago, but prices 
failed to weaken. 

This was about the only exception 
to the strong trend which continued 
to prevail in most other sections of 
the country. Buying for immediate 
delivery and some contracting for fall 
delivery continued to keep action in 
most other sections at anything but a 
slow pace. Recent reports continue to 
indicate that yearlings are still being 
contracted around the $20 mark, 
while up to $25 has been the price 
reported for the few contracts of 
calves completed thus far. 


Fred W. Shield, who owns the 
Shield Ranch in Real and Travis 
Counties, reports that he has com- 
pletely sold out of bucks this year. 
He is quite proud of the record of his 
registered goats, reporting that they 
are averaging 12 pounds of mohair, 
excluding bucks. The Shield Ranch 
has been consistent in adding fine 
breeding sires to the herd. 


Pat Rose, Jr., Brackettville, sold 
through Lem Jones, Copperas Cove, 
750 mutton goats from one to three 
years old at $9.50 per head. The 
buyer was not named in the early 
June sale. 


FINISHES 1957 TEXAS SHOW 
CIRCUIT AT FORT WORTH, 
SAN ANTONIO, HOUSTON AND 
SAN ANGELO, WINNING 


10 Out of 10 Grand Champions 
43 Out of 46 Firsts 


GOLDEN RAM TROPHY WINNER 
This is the 1957 Golden Ram Trophy Winner. This trophy 
presented Annually by the SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 
MAGAZINE. The ram is UNO CHANCE, with his breeder, 
Miles Pierce. 


Good Sheep cost no more than mediocre sheep; 
but since they make so much more money why 
not help yourself to greater returns from YOUR 
sheep by using Pierce Rambouillets? 


SEE OUR BARGAIN PRICES ON RANGE RAMS 
BEFORE YOU BUY 


Because of DROUTH and so many ewes leaving Texas we are 
offering our nationally known Range Rams at bargain prices. 

Come and see and select your Range Rams, or phone us and we 
will select them for you and send them to you on approval. We 
guarantee them to satisfy you. If not, return them on same truck 
at no cost to you. 

Ask the people who breed Pierce Rambouillet rams. Wool buy- 
ers pay more money for Pierce wool—Feeder lamb buyers pay more 
money for LAMBS from Pierce Rambouillet Rams— We deliver. 


Ozona Ranch 
Phone 2921 


V. |. PIERCE or DELBERT STEWART 
Alpine Ranch Junction Ranch 
: MILES PIERCE Ranch located Southeast of Junction on 


Highway 83 and Northeast of Rocksprings 
45 miles and North of Uvaide 75 miles. 
Phone Tenn. 7-5932 


BOB ROE, Manager 
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Horfon, Yaggy 
& Kenley 


RANCHES 
CITY PROPERTY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 


The Chadbourne Bldg. 
Phone 6727 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


IF YOU'RE a Republican, a Republi- 

can President broke the drouth and a 

Democrat Congress brought the 

floods. If you’re a Democrat, it’s the 

other way about. 
* * * 

Hope Congress don’t throw out the 
Soil Bank before some of us finds 
out what it is. This curiosity is killin’ 
* * * 

Commencement season is over and 
I’m back to hard work. Picked up 


Foxtail Johnson Objects 


some nice money, goin’ around to 
graduation exercises so’s the orators 
could point to a horrible example of 
what happens when the risin’ gener- 
ation don’t face life with courage, 
honesty and high resolve. 


Most of us can drive just as big 
cars and wear just as g clothes as 
the Joneses, but in important things 
they're still ahead. Cal Jones and his 
boys raises the best watermelons in 
the country. 


The U.S.D.A. states that feed efficiency 
has improved only 13% in 30 years 
(see chart below). 


Widen the gap between feed cost and 
market with Purina Steer Fatena 


To get through today’s feed and 
cost squeeze with a profit, we must 
widen the gap between market and 
feed costs. We can’t do much 
about the markets, but we can 
and must push feed costs down! 


CATTLE FEEDERS MUST BECOME 


LOOK WHAT PURINA 
IS DOING TODAY! 


In steer feeding demonstrations across 
the country, Purina Steer Fatena and 
grain are making a pound of beef from 
5.5 to 8.23 pounds of grain...an 
average of 7.43 pounds for six tests, 


EFFICIENCY MINDED 


U. S. AVG. U.S. AVG. PURINA TESTS 


U. S. AVERAGE 


1950-54 


$920:24 


reED PURINA...You CAN DEPEND ON THE 


The chart shows that cattlemen could 
be producing a pound of beef for only 
8.5 lbs. of feed...a 22% more effi- 
cient job. 


If you are getting average results, the 
Purina Cattle Program should save 
you from 1 to 34% pounds of feed per 
pound of gain. How much is ¢that 
worth to you? 


Less pounds of feed per pound of 
beef...that’s the way to WIDEN 
THE GAP—to beat today’s cost and 
price squeeze. 


Ask your Purina Dealer...at the Store with 
the Checkerboard Sign...to tell you more 


COPYRIGHT 1957, RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CHECKERBOARD 


about Purina Steer Fatena Feeding Programs. 


Sueep & Goat RaAIsER 


Looks like the young folks around 
here just ain’t got no ambishun. None 
of the boys makes any effort to look 
like Elvis Presley and not more’n 
three-four girls tries to look like Mari- 
lyn Monroe. 

* 

Bart Whepley has proved he was 
dead right about his iron tonic bein’ 
too strong. He cut the formula to 1% 
iron in 99% alcohol and it’s makin’ 
a new man of him. 

* * * 

With so many bombers and fight- 
er planes flyin’ through the sky to 
protect our country, us Americans 
could sleep easy at night if it wasn’t 
for the noise they make. 

* * 


It's silly, sendin’ up that costly sat- 
ellite to tell us more about the size 
and shape of the earth. We already 
know the earth is in terrible shape 


and ain’t big enough to hide on. 
* * * 


Nobody can say us Squawbe 
Flatters ever lags behind 
sion, so all of us is kickin’ like bay 
steers about strontium. Soon as we 
get time we're gonna ask what it is. 

* * * 

Good old Congress! Six, seven, 
maybe eight farm programs and the 
farmer is still in business, sort of. 
But Congress is willin’ to try again. 


It’s a plumb hard choice for vaca- 
tioners to make—whether to go to 
the seashore and get blistered layin’ 
on the sand, or go to the mountains 
and lay under a pine tree in a bed 
of pizen oak. 

* * 

Judgin’ from what the doctors and 
the papers say, hardly any of us 
would alive today if it wasn’t for 
them new meeracle drugs. Sometimes 
it seems just too bad they was in- 
vented. 

* 

Mrs. Quag Tofer says it’s a dis- 
grace, the way people have come to 
care less about total disgrace than the 
scratch of a catclaw thorn. 

* * * 


You bet! We gotta educate our boys 
and girls so they'll be smart enough 
to earn enough to pay off the bonds 
we've been votin’ to build schools to 
educate ’em in. 

* 

In this country we've got Texas 
brags and California lies and_polli- 
ticks all over, but nothin’ in the 
same class with certified truth from 
Moscow. 

* * * 

Maybe this country did have some 
good old days way back yonder, but 
nobody around here is old enough 


SERVING | 
WEST TEXAS | 


| Milk-Ice Cream 
Phone 6966 
: 322 Pulliam Street 
P. O. Box 992 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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“First | would recommend 
that your wife learn how to 
make lighter biscuits.”’ 


to remember when they wasn’t no 
revenoo agents. 
* 


In Texas and Oklahoma it took 
five years of hard prayin’ to get the 
rains started and for a while it looked 
like it was gonna take a ten-year pray- 
er meetin’ to stop ‘em. | 


My Cousin Gumboot postcards 
from over east of Dallas that he’s 
gonna take out flood insurance soon 
as he finds an insurance agency that 
ain't been flooded out. 


I wouldn’t mind tellin’ the truth if 
I could find somebody to believe it. 


Them conservatives in Congress 
has got me so plumb converted to 
economy that I’m makin’ all sorts of 
resolutions, like never to contribute to 
no more campane funds. 


Us Americans is self-reliant people 
that’s proud to stand on our own feet 
and bear our share of the common 
burdens. We pay his expenses when- 
ever we send somebody to Washing- 
ton to demand the federal aid that’s 
comin’ to us. 

* * 

Clab Huckey says he climbed a 
tree last week to get outa the way of 
a flood and then was blowed out of 
it by a dust storm. He thinks some- 
thin’ else happened to him the same 
day but disremembers just what. 


Bart Whepley can’t afford no new 
car this year but he has rebuilt his 
garage so the old heap sticks its back 
end out into the weather just like a 
1957 moddle. 

* * 

Hod Frazzey says he has a niece 
in the big city so sentimental she gets 
married evry June and maybe two 
or three times in between. 


See by the papers that haircuts has 
gone to $1.75 in California. Gosha- 
mitey! Here on Squawberry Flat a 
feller can get his whole head cut off 
for $1.25. 


* 


It ain’t hard for airoplanes to fly 
high enough to miss the tail fins on 
the new cars and that ain’t easy. 


Forte, Dupee, 
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Sawyer Co. ; 

311 Summer Street Boston, Mass. jj 
WOOL --- MOHAIR @ 
Texas Representative 
C. J. WEBRE, JR. ul 
San Angelo 3568 — San Angelo, Texas jij 

JACK L. TAYLOR 

Kerrville 688 — Kerrville, Texas 
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Holt Builds To Better Serve You! geared to give you the finest in 
30-acre facility ...70,000 square Caterpillar Product and Service. 
feet under roof... 12,000 square Adjoining is 382-acre Holt-Murphy 
feet in Administration Building . . . Farm. 32-Acre San Antonio Plant 
40,000 square foot Parts and Serv- Materials Center with 1,500 native 
ice Department with 32-bays... and introduced grasses. 


‘‘Watch for 
Mid-August 
Opening!”’ 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks 
of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Call or Visit 


MACHINERY CO. 


Caterpillar ® 


SAN ANTONIO AUSTIN 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
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De Wool Growers 
Measure Up! 


That’s a good question now, while the entire 
wool growing industry is extolling the merits 
of wool and proclaiming that NOTHING 
MEASURES UP TO WOOL! 


But right now a big responsibility rests upon 
the wool grower — an obligation to himself 
and to the wool industry. It is easy to perform 
—a vital and most productive bit of action. 
It is to demand that your automobile dealer 
try to get upholstery of wool or mohair in the 
car he sells. 


After all, there is nothing more prominent on 
the inside of an automobile than the uphol- 
stery and it is good upholstery when it is made 
of wool or mohair. Probably nothing is used 
more than the upholstery. It is continually 
used and felt whenever the car is occupied. 
By all tests the best is wool upholstery. It is 
much better to sit on wool than to sit on a 
stiff, hard synthetic. 


How do you measure up? Are you trying to 
push your product — wool? 


Growers: Discuss this with your 
car dealer, your wool warehouse, 
with everyone. You are the MOST 
interested — try to interest others. 


This Ad Sponsored by Texas Warehouses: 


Roddie & Company BRADY 
San Angelo Wool Co. SAN ANGELO 
Santa Rita Wool Co. SAN ANGELO 
Sonora Wool & Mohair Co. 

SONORA 
Lucius M. Stephens & Co. 

LOMETA 
West Texas Wool and Mohair 

Association MERTZON 

AND 


Munro Kincaid Mottla, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SHeer & Goat RAISER 


Sonora Wool and Mohair Show 


(Continued from page 12) 


Yearling ewe wool —1. Tom Epperson; 2. 
John and Joe Friess; 3. Dick McMillan; 4. John 
B. Landers, Menard. 

Grand champion junior bag of wool—Dick 


McMillan. 
COUNTY GROUPS 
Bags of wool—1l. Sutton 4-H; 2. Menard 
4-H 


Single wool fleeces—1. Sutton 4-H; 2. Kerr 
4-H; 3. Kimble 4-H. 

Single mohair fleeces—1!. Bandera 4-H. 

Record books—1!. Claire and Cleve Jones, 
Sutton; 2. Jack Baker, Sutton; 3. Scotty Men- 
zies, Menard; 4. Bill Royal, Menard; 5. Dick 
McMillan, Sutton. 

Following are results in the adult divisions: 

ADULT WOOL FLEECES 

Range yearling ewe—1. Elsie Earwood, Sut- 
ton; 2. Hospital Ranch, Sutton; 3. Brenda 
Browne, Sutton; 4. Thomas Morriss G Son, Ed- 
wards; 5 and 6. W. F. Berger, Sutton; 7. 
David Shurley, Sutton. 

Range aged ewe—1!. Hospital Ranch; 2. Joe 
Berger, Sutton; 3. Douglas Gleason, Kerr; 4. 
W. F. Berger; 5. Tommy Glasscock, Sutton; 
6. Hospital Ranch; 7. Brenda Browne. 

Range and yearling ram—1. Thomas A. Mor- 
riss G Son; 2 and 3. Debbie Galbreath, Sutton; 
4. Edgar Glasscock, Sutton. 

Range aged ram—l and 2. Joe Berger; 3 
and 4. W. F. Berger; 5. David Shurley. 

Champion range fleece—Elsie Earwood, Sut- 
ton. 

Registered Rambouillet yearling ewe — |. 
Dave Locklin, Sutton; 2. Connie Locklin, Sut- 
ton; 3. Clinton Hodges, Sterling; 4. T. J. 
Oehler, Kerr; 5. Dave Locklin. 

Registered Rambouillet aged ewe—1!. Lester 
Newman, Coleman; 2. Jessie Green Barton, 
Sutton. 

Registered Rambouillet yearling ram — |. 
Connie Locklin; 2 and 3. Milroy Powell, Kerr. 

Registered Rambouillet aged ram—!. Con- 
nie Locklin; 2. Lester Newman; 3. Edwin S. 
Mayer, Jr., Irion. 


Registered Delaine yearling ewe—!. R. R. 
Walston, Menard. 
Registered Delaine yearling ram—1!. Harold 


Brogy, Coleman; 2. Chester itz, Kimble; 3. 
Howard Kirby, Hamilton. 

Registered Delaine aged ram—1. Walston. 

Champion registered fleece—Dave Locklin, 
Sutton. 

Grand champion adult fleece of show—Elsie 
Earwood, Sutton. 


ADULT MOHAIR FLEECES 

Range aged doe—!. W. T. (Tom) Davis, 
Sutton; 2. M. D. Gleason, Kerr; 3. Davis; 4 
and 5. Doug Gleason, Kerr. 

Range spring doe kid—1. Davis; 2 and 3. 
Doug Gleason; 4. M. D. Gleason; 5. Davis. 

Range aged billy—1. M. D. Gleason; 2. 
Doug Gleason; 3. M. D. Gleason; 4. Doug 
Gleason. 

Champion range fleece—W. L. (Tom) Davis, 
Sutton. 

Registered aged doe — |. Herbie Oehler, 
Kerr; 2 and 3. Armer Earwood; 4. Oehler; 5. 
R. W. Kothmann, Kimble. 

Registered spring doe kid—1. Howard Hay, 
Bandera; 2. Kenneth Oehler, Kerr; 3. Herbie 
Oehler; 4 and 5. Armer Earwood. 

Registered aged billy—1. Earwood; 2. Her- 
bie Oehler. 

Registered spring billy kid—1. Glen Hay; 
2. Herbie Oehler; 3. Howard Hay; 4. Davis; 
5. Kothmann. 

- Champion registered fleece—Glen Hay, Ban- 
era. 


Grand champion adult mohair fleece of 
show—Glen Hay. 
ADULT BAGS WOOL 

Twelve-months fine wool yearling ewe—1]. 
Armer Earwood, Sutton; 2. Fred T. Earwood, 
Sutton; 3. Howard Espy, Sutton; 4. Thomas A. 
Morriss & Son, Edwards; 5. David Shurley, 
Sutton. 

Twelve-months fine wool, aged ewe— |}. 
Fred Earwood; 2. Wesley Sawyer, Sutton; 3. 
M. D. Gleason, Kerr; 4. Ben H. Cusenbary, 
Sutton; 5. W. F. Berger, Sutton. 

Eight-months fine wool, any age-—!. Edgar 
Glasscock, Sutton. 

Bag of fine wool aged ram fleeses, 12- 
months—1. Armer Earwood; 2. E. S. Mayer & 
Son, Sutton; 3. Joe C. Brosig, Concho. 

Grand champion bag of wool—Armer Ear- 
wood, Sutton. 


Adult plant judging—1!. Ralph Mayer, Sut- 
ton; 2. Troy Williams, Crockett; 3. Roger Lan- 
ders, Menard. 

Record Books—1!. Claire and Cleve Jones; 
2. Jack R. Baker, Sutton; 3. Scottie Menzies; 
4. Bill Royal; 5. Dick McMillan, Sutton. 

County Clubs—Bag of wool, 12 months— 
1. Sutton County 4-H. 


Single fleece wool—1!. Sutton County; 2. 
Kerr County; 3. Kimble County. 

Best single fleece mohair — 1. Bandera 
County. 

High individual each division: 

Livestock—-1. Ronald Haley; 2. Claire Jones; 
3. Earl Keese. 

Mohair—1!. Stanley James; 2. James Mc- 
Donald; 3. Pierce Miller. 

Wool—1. Claire Jones; 2. John B. Landers; 


3. Mark White. 

Range Management—|. Pierce Miller; 2. 
John B. Landers; 3. Claire Jones. 

High individuals each division, 12 years old 
and under: 

Livestock—1. John Focke; 2. Bud Saunders; 


3. Nancy Kidd. 

Mohair—1!. John Friess; 2. Corky Thornton; 
3. Bryan Montgomery. 

Wool—1. Ricky Powell; 2. John Friess; 3. 
Bryan Montgomery, John Focke. 

Range Management—1|. Frank Childress; 2. 


Cleve T. Jones; 3. John Friess. 

Junior Division—Over-all high individuals— 
1. Claire Jones; 2. Pierce Miller; 3. John Lan- 
ders; 4. Kenneth Deland; 5. Mark White; 6. 
George Bunger; 7. Bill Royall; 7. Jim Wil- 
liams. 

Over-all High Individuals, twelve years old 
and under—1. John Focke; 2. John Friess; 3. 
Frank Childress. 

Over-all High Teams in Judging—1!. Ozona 
FFA; 2. Crockett County 4-H; 3. Menard 
County 4-H; 4. Sutton County 4-H. 

First Over-all High Team zona FFA Club. 

Best All-round Club—1. Sutton County 4-H, 
Coach, D. C. Langford; 2. Menard County 4-H, 
Coach, Don Shelton; 3. Bandera County 4-H, 
Coach, Werner Lindig; 4. Crockett County 
4-H, Coach, Pete Jacoby. 

First Best All-round Club—Sutton County 
4H Club. 


James Gray, San Angelo, Exten- 
sion Sheep and Goat Specialist, and 
Alex McKenzie of the Oklahoma 
University, Agricultural Department, 
will judge the sheep in the State 
Fair this fall. 


HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW OFFICIALS 


Shown here are four newly elected officers of the 1958 Houston 
Fat Stock Show. Seated, President Douglas Marshall; left to right, 
standing, R. A. (Al) Parker, Vice President; Howell B. Jones, 
Secretary; and Archer Romero, Chairman of the Board. 
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E MAIN PURPOSE of this study is to summarize 

pertinent information on the marketing and 
onsumption of Texas goats. Emphasis also is 
riven te the goat population, areas of production, 
ypes and uses of available markets, the demand 
for and uses of goat meat and the factors affect- 
ng prices of goats. 


Much of the information used came from a 
mailed questionnaire sent to farmers and ranch- 
men living in the goat-producing areas of Texas. 
Usable replies were received from 1,135 farmers 
und ranchmen operating over 4 million acres and 
having 632,550 Angora and 24,358 Spanish (or 
Mexican) goats. This represents over 25 percent 
of the goat population in Texas as reported in the 
1955 U.S. Census of Agriculture. 


Information on the practices and methods 
rsed in marketing goats through livestock 
auctions and Union Stock Yards San Antonio was 
btained by personal interviews with the mana- 
gers or owners of the establishments. 


Texas, Missouri, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Oregon, California, Oklahoma and Arkansas are 
the nine major goat-producing states, but Texas 
had 95 percent of the total Angora goat popula- 
tion in 1955. 


Angora goats were imported to the United 
States from Angora (Ankara, Turkey) as early 
as 1849. Colonel W. W. Haupt of Hays county, 
introduced the Angora goat industry to Texas in 
1858 through the purchase of eight purebred 
Angora. Other pioneer Texas goat breeders in- 
cluded Jeff Davis Pepper and Virgil A. Brown of 
Edwards county. Chas. Schreiner, a banker, 
warehouseman and storekeeper of Kerr county, 
encouraged the production of mohair goats. His 
influence extended over Kerr, Hays, Gillespie and 
Kendall counties. 


Bob Davis, formerly county judge of Uvalde 
county, has worked with the goat industry for 
62 years. Most of the credit for bringing the 
American Goat Breeders’ Association to Texas 
goes to Mr. Davis. 


The goat population increased from 1930 to 
1940 and spread out of the original producing 
areas. By 1940, increased goat numbers were 
reported in the West Cross Timber and Rolling 
Plain which lie north and northeast of the Ed- 
wards Plateau. Also in the period, 1930 to 1940, 
Spanish goat numbers shifted to more counties of 
the East Texas timber country. 


“Other” goats and kids represented 5.9 per- 
cent of the total goat population both in 1930 
and 1940. In 1955, 10.6 percent of the Texas 
goat population were goats other than Angora. 


The major goat-producing area in 1955 was in 
the Edwards Plateau but there had been a sub- 
stantial movement north and northeast into the 
West Cross Timbers and Grand Prairie (Figure 
4). Edwards County had the highest county goat 
population for the span of 25 years since 1930. 
In 1955, it was followed by Kimble, Kerr and Val 
Verde counties. Some of the counties that have 
had large increases in goat population are Coryell, 
Mills, Brown, Lampasas, Hamilton, Erath and 
Palo Pinto. Goat production in these counties 
generally has been profitable and satisfactory. 


Much of the land in the West Cross Timbers 
that was farmed in the 1930’s has reverted to 
livestock production. Trees and brush common 
to this area can be grazed profitably by goats. 
Major species include post oak, live oak, pecan 
and mesquite trees. The topography of the land 
is well suited to goats. 


In the past 25 years, the number of goats in 
Texas has fluctuated between a maximum of 
3,465,000 in 1942 and a minimum of 1,994,000 
in 1953. The goat population of Texas in 1955 
was 2,546,090 head, which is about 919,000 less 
than in 1942 (Table 1). The preliminary figure 
for 1956 is 2,775,000 head, or approximately 
229,000 more goats in Texas than in 1955. 


From 1947 to 1950, the Texas goat population 
dropped almost 1 million head. The drop was 
attributable mainly to drouth conditions, but low 
prices of mohair helped to cause reduced num- 
bers. 


Marketing ‘Texas Goats 


By A. W. TIEKEN and JOHN G. McNEELY * 


The Angora goat has a coat of white mohair 
that is in ringlet or flat locks and corresponds 
to the wool covering of sheep. Angora females 
raised under Texas conditions and over 2 years 
old weigh 60 to 100 pounds; the males at the 
same age usually weigh 100 to 150 pounds. The 
eyes are bright and alert, but the ears of an 
Angora are drooping and point downward. Both 
male and female have grayish horns, although 
there are hornless Angora goats. Horns of the 
male have an inward spiral twist, inclining back- 
ward and outward; horns of the female rise up- 
ward and backward. 


The Spanish goat sometimes is called the 
Mexican or common goat by the farmers and 
ranchmen of Texas. Most of them have a 
brownish-black coat of short hair (of no market 
value) with white trim on the head and legs, but 
the colors range from dull white to black. These 
animals are larger than the Angora, with similar 
body conformation, but often are heavier. Horns 
of the male Spanish goats usually have the same 
backward and inward spiral twist as those of the 
Angora buck, but some males and many females 
do not have horns. 


Spanish goats have been in the United States 
for a long time and probably were brought over 
from Europe by Spanish explorers. There are 
no known formal writings or literature on the 
subject. Spanish goats are not a breed in the 
same sense as Angora goats, Rambouillet sheep 
or Hereford cattle, but by common parlance the 
common mixed non-Angora goats of the South- 
west are called “Spanish.” 


Spanish goats were used in crossing with the 
early mohair goats. The Angora buck was 
crossed with the Spanish doe and in a period of 
five generations the goats were referred to as 
“full bloods,” having all the characteristics of 
the grade Angora goat. This practice has been 
discontinued as the population of Angora goats 
increased. 


A widely publicized contest was held in 1922 
by the Sheep and Goat Raisers Association of 
Texas to select a trade name for goat meat com- 
parable with beef, pork, mutton and lamb. The 
name chevon was adopted by the association in 
August 1922. It was accepted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and by Webster's Dic- 
tionary. Although campaigns were conducted 
to get chevon into common usage, it is not widely 
used by people in the meat processing industry. 


PRODUCING AREA AND POPULATION 


In the early 1930’s, goats were concentrated 
on the Edwards Plateau of Texas with a few 
seattered in the Trans-Pecos, Grand Prairie and 
Rio Grande Plain (Figure 3). These areas are 
dry and hilly with shallow, stony soils, and have 
mostly live oak and shin oak brush as vegetative 
overstory. 


*R 


P ly, h assistant and professor, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural E ies and S logy, Texas 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The drouth in the goat producing area was 
intensified in 1951. The grazing capacity 
dropped and the number of goats on the ranges 
decreased. 


With drouth conditions still prevailing in 
1954, farmers and ranchmen of the Edwards 
Plateau tended to resume goat production and 
further reduced sheep and cattle numbers. 


In the early part of 1955, the area still had no 
rain, but mohair prices were relatively attractive. 
Some moisture fell in the goat producing area 
during the latter part of 1955 and improved 
range conditions. The price of mohair held 
steady. Apparently these conditions are respon- 
sible for the larger goat population in 1956. 


Texas goats were valued at 14 million dollars 
on January 1, 1955, according to the U.S. Depart~- 
ment of Agriculture, compared with 21 million 
dollars for hogs, approximately 54 million dollars 
for all sheep and 561 million dollars for all cattle. 
Changes in both prices and numbers have caused 
great fluctuations in the total value of goats in 
the past 25 years. The lowest value of Texas 
goats was about 3 million dollars in 1935, with a 
price of $1.15 per head and a population of ap- 
proximately 2,650,000. Goats were valued at 21 
million dollars in 1951, which was the high, with 
a price of $9.50 per head and a total of 2,233,000 
goats (Table 1). The preliminary value of the 
Texas goats for 1956 is $19,425,000. 


The population of goats in Texas is more 
stable than the prices because there are many 
producers who always run goats on their ranges. 
Others expand or decrease goat numbers in re- 
sponse to environmental and economic situations. 


TABLE 1. NUMBER. VALUE PER HEAD AND TOTAL VALUE 
OF GOATS ON FARMS AND RANCHES, TEXAS, 
JANUARY 1, 1930-55’ 


Year Value perhead | Total number Total value 
Dollars 1,000 head 1,000 dollars 
1930 4.90 3,117 15,273 
1931 3.00 3.110 9.300 
1932 1.35 3.225 
1933 1.10 3,000 3,300 
1934 35 3,200 
1935 2.650 3,047 
1936 2.40 2.700 6,480 
1937 3.80 2.890 10,832 
1938 2.80 3.050 
1939 2.80 3,142 8,798 
1940 3.20 3.205 10.256 
1941 3.40 3,397 11,550 
1942 4.40 3.465 15,246 
1943 3.75 3,350 12,562 
1944 435 3.316 14.425 
1945 4.30 3,448 14.826 
1946 475 15,561 
1947 5.35 3.112 17,002 
1948 2.956 17.238 
1948 470 2.306 11473 
1950 5.70 2.168 13 
1951 9.50 21,214 
1952 8.60 2.121 18,241 
1953 6.40 1,994 12,762 
1954 6.60 14,738 
1955 5.50 2.546 4.003 
1956" 7.00 2.775 19.425 


‘Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, Austin, Texas, Agri- 
cultural Estimates, February 2. 1956. 
Preliminary. 


The growth of brush, weeds and trees in any 
area can bring about changes in the total goat 
population. Although most farmers and ranch- 
men tend to increase the number of goats in wet 
years, other producers increase during dry years 
to facilitate land clearing. Goats will give pro- 
ducers cash returns under drouth conditions. 
About 73 percent of the producers interviewed 
gave range conditions as the major factor causing 
them to change goat numbers. 


The value of mohair is a factor in the goat 
population, and 11 percent of the producers con- 
sider it of primary importance. If the value of 
mohair was not considered, more producers would 
be raising Spanish than Angora goats. 


Other factors that have some influence on 
goat numbers are the values of stocker goats and 
goat meat. The combined influence of these two 
factors as reflected in goat prices cause changes 
in numbers for 10 percent of the producers. 


Some farmers and ranchmen are discouraged 
from raising goats because of the possibility of 
loss in wet, cold weather. Predatory animals, 
disease, parasites and poisonous plants are addi- 
tional deterrents. These risk factors are the 
major consideration for 6 percent of the pro- 
ducers. 


GOAT PRODUCTION 


Angora and Spanish goats play an important 
part in the agricultural economy of certain areas 
of Texas. They provide cash returns through 
the sale of mohair, stockers and slaughter goats 
and are of considerable value in keeping down 
the sprout growth of brush and trees on the 
range. 


Goats are a browsing type of livestock, and 
even though they do eat some grass, they seem to 
prefer buds, fresh leaves, tender twigs of brush 
and weeds. An area of sprout growth from 
brush and trees is an ideal goat range. 


Oaks are probably the most important plant 
food for goats in Texas. In a dense shin oak or 
live oak brush range, goats soon clear the under- 
brush to approximately 5 feet from the ground, 
leaving the appearance of a clean, well-kept pas- 
ture. Goats rear up to browse higher on the 
trees, using their front feet as supports. Spanish 
goats, being a little larger than Angoras, usually 
clear the underbrush up to 6 feet high. 


Berries of cedars and junipers are eaten by 
goats in certain seasons of the year, but the 
leaves are not heavily grazed. Goats will eat the 
leaves or tear the bark from these trees if the 
range has been overgrazed for a long time. 


Many farmers and ranchmen have had their 
range bulldozed or chained to clear the trees and 
brush, and goats are used to keep these pastures 
free of underbrush and sprouts. Fast vegetative 
sprout growth that usually appears after bull- 
dozing is checked or destroyed by goating the 
range and permitting the desired native grasses 
to be developed. 


As grass becomes coarse and tough in the fall, 
goats tend to eat more brush and less grass. 
When the brush supply is depleted, some farmers 
and ranchmen cut small evergreen trees on the 
range to feed their goats. The animals eat the 
leaves during the winter and the cut trees supply 
buds and quick growth for-spring feeding. This 
method gives the goats the nutrients they need 
and saves more valuable feed for other livestock. 


In general, there are two ways that goats are 
grazed. Some farmers and ranchmen graze goats 
over their entire range along with other livestock 
throughout the year, while other producers rotate 
their goats from one pasture to another. Since 
goats seem to prefer the fresh growth, the range 
rotation plan has an advantage over the other 
method because the brush in some pastures can 
develop while other pastures are being used. 
Under proper stocking, both systems are practiced 
successfully. 


Results of the mailed questionnaire showed 
that Crockett county had the maximum average 
acres of range per goat. The 12-acre average is 
due mainly to the limestone type of soil and the 
cedar and mesquite brush which predominates in 
this county. Coryell county had the minimum 
average of 1.6 acres per goat. This county has 
prairies and timbered hills that are characteristic 
of the Grand Prairie of Texas with rich sandy 
loam and black soils. The principal species of 
— and trees are oak, elm, ash, pecan and ce- 

ar. 


Over 95 percent of the goat producers have 
other livestock on the same range with goats. 
The usual combination includes goats, sheep and a 
smaller number of cattle. A study made recently 
in Sutton county by the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station on grazing combinations of 
goats, sheep and cattle showed that best gains and 
returns were achieved when all three types of 
livestock were grazed on the same range. 


Advantages in grazing all three types of live- 
stock together are the improvements made both 
in cattle and sheep production. A slight gain of 
body and mohair weight of goats is obtained when 
they are grazed with cattle only as compared with 
grazing with both cattle and sheep. However, the 
gain is not enough to be significant. 


Sheep tend to have more body weight gains 
and heavier wool when they are grazed with both 
cattle and goats. Cattle grazed with sheep and 
goats make a slight gain the first 2 years, but 
the gains become more pronounced during the 
next 3 years. 


The largest investment in equipment for goats 
is the fence around the pastures. The usual fence 
includes 36 or 42-inch woven-wire fencing with 
barbed wire above. The woven wire is put near 
the ground and two or three strands of barbed 
wire are stapled above, making the total height 
of the fence about 50 to 60 inches. Some fences 
are made of barbed wire only and have 8 or 10 


SHEEP & GoaT RaAIsER 


strands spaced so that the total height is the same 
as woven-wire fence. Goats may form trouble- 
some fence-breaking habits as the results of poor 
or careless fencing on ranges. Care should be 
taken in selecting the woven-wire fencing for the 
head and horns of a goat can get caught in fencing 
with 6-inch mesh. Fence with diamond shaped 
mesh is satisfactory for goats. 


R Goat 


Spanish goats are produced for home meat 
consumption, brush control and for sale. Sales 
usually are for slaughter purposes, but some 
Spanish goats are purchased as stockers. Farm- 
ers and ranchmen who raise Angora goats us- 
ually have a few Spanish does on the range to 
provide the meat for home slaughter. This meat 
is used especially during the shearing and kidding 
seasons to feed the help hired at this time. 


Angora goats are raised primarily for the 
production and sale of mohair. They also have 
high value for brush and weed control but usually 
are not raised for slaughter purposes. However, 
most of them are eventually sold for this purpose 
because of age and decreased production of mo- 
hair. More Angora than Spanish goats are 
marketed as stockers, but stocker sales are not as 
important financially to the producer as are mo- 
_ production and the control of brush and 
weeds. 


Approximately 96 percent of the farmers and 
ranchmen having goats on their range reported 
profits from their goat operations in 1955. Even 
during 1950-55 when drouth conditions prevailed, 
most producers reported net profits from goat 
production. 


Following is a summary showing the portion 
of producer’s ranch income received from goat 
production. This includes 849 producers in the 
major goat-producing area. About half of both 
large and small goat raisers in Texas receive more 
than a fourth and less than a half of their total 
ranch income from goats. 


Percent of Proportion of total 

goat ranch income 

producers: derived from goats: 
4.0 Less than 4 

52.6 and less than 

27.6. 1% and less than % 


About 16 percent of the producers received 
over three-fourths of their income from goats, 
but only 2 percent received all of-their ranch in- 
come from goat production. The average income 
obtained from goats was 38 percent of the total 
ranch income. 


Mohair Production 


Mohair, the fleece of the Angora goats, is one 
of the most useful of all natural fibers. It dyes 
easily and retains the color well. Mohair has 
become popular in blends with synthetic fibers 
and also is used in combinations of cotton, wool 
and synthetics. 


The older and coarser mohair or fleeces are 
blended with coarse wools and are used in making 
rugs and upholstery for automobiles, airplanes 
and furniture. Next important use for coarse 
mohair is saddle blankets, girths and, to some 
extent, belting. A better grade of mohair is used 
in draperies, hats and heavy garment materials. 
Kid and some yearling hair blended with fine wool 
are used in men’s and women’s suiting materials, 
ties and sheer weight evening dresses. The finest 
kid hair is used for decorative trimming, babies’ 
and adults’ light sweaters and men’s socks. 


In 1955, the cash income from the Texas mo- 
hair clip was $13,613,000. This is an increase of 
33 percent above the $10,218,000 of 1954 as a 
result of a rise in goat population, average clip 
per goat and mohair prices (Table 2). The value 
of 13.6 million dollars for mohair compared favor- 
ably with the 19.9 million dollars for Texas wool 
in that same year. 


The average clip, including both adult and kid 
hair, increased three fourths of a pound in the 
12-year period, 1944-55. This increased pro- 
duction per goat has been caused mainly by the 
selection of heavier-fleeced bucks for breeding 
herds. The fleece weight for the spring clip of 
Texas in 1955 averaged 3.7 pounds for grown 
goats and 3.1 pounds for kids. The fall mohair 
clip averaged 3.9 pounds for grown goats and 2.2 
pounds for kids. Total yearly clip averaged 5.8 
pounds (Table 2). 


Angora goats are shorn twice a year and al- 
most the entire clip is marketed twice a year. 
Although some farmers and ranchmen contract 
the sale of their mohair before the shearing season 
starts, approximately 94 percent of the producers 
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4 DOT = 5,000 HEAD 


Figure 3. Producing area and population of goats in 
Texas. by counties. 1930. 
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Figure 4. Producing area and population of goats in 
Texas, by counties, 1955. 


sell through wool and mohair warehouses. The 
other 6 percent sell to other local buyers or 
directly to mills. 


Most of the mohair is marketed in burlap 
bags. The “original bag” was the earliest market- 
ing method in Texas, and was used in 1955 by 91 
percent of the producers. Adults and kids are 
sheared separately and the mohair is put into 
different bags at the shearing platform because 


of the premium paid for kid hair. This premium 
is due to the fineness of the fiber, extra luster 
and softness and relative freeness from kemp. 
The producer brings the bags to the warehouse 
where the mohair is weighed and sold. 


In mohair, the kemp is generally coarse, dull- 
white, stiff hair which may be interspersed with 
the true mohair fibers. Kemp fibers which may 
be short or long, are more prevalent in unim- 
proved goats than they are in the more highly 
bred Angora. This type of hair is undesirable in 
cloth manufacturing and its removal, through 
proper breeding, improves the quality of the mo- 
hair clip. 


In grading mohair, each fleece is separated 
into different grades based on the fineness or 
quality of the hair and length of staple. The 
hair usually is divided into three or four parts 
such as the fleece from the shoulder, side and 
thigh. 


In sorting mohair, the fleece is picked and 
torn apart. The lock or locks of mohair on the 
thigh that are of the same fineness and texture 
as the lock on the shoulder are picked out and 
placed together, and so on. 


By sorting, some of the mohair of an older 
goat may have enough tineness to pass as kid hair 
and a better average price may be obtained. The 
same method results in some of the kid mohair 
being graded as adult hair because of coarseness. 
Most of the wool and mohair warehouses in Texas 
do not grade and sort the mohair prior to sale. 


TABLE 2, NUMBER OF GOATS CLIPPED. MOHAIR PRODUCTION, AVERAGE PRICE PER POUND AND CASH INCOME 


RECEIVED BY FARMERS, TEXAS, 1944-55’ 


Year Total clipped Average clip Mohair production Price per pound Cash income 
1,000 goats* Pounds 1,000 pounds Cents 1,000 dollars 
1944 3,570 5.1 18,200 61 11,102 
1945 3,845 5.3 20.190 56 11,306 
1946 3.580 5.0 17,880 62 11.086 
1947 3.390 5.1 17,202 54 9.287 
1948 2,946 5.1 15.184 46 6.985 
1949 2.373 5.2 12.314 47 5.718 
1950 2.350 5.4 12.643 77 9.735 
1951 2.294 5.4 12,280 119 14,613 
1952 2.125 5.5 11,670 98 11,437 
1953 2.167 6 12,160 89 10.822 
1954 2,568 5.7 13,997 73 10.218 
1955 2.831 5.8 16.401 83 13.613 


‘Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. Austin, Texas, March 7, 1956. 
*Sum of the goats and kids clipped in the spring and of the kids clipped in the fall. 
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SHeeP & Goat RAISER 


CONSIGN YOUR LIVESTOCK TO 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE SINCE 1893 


CA 3-6331 
UNION STOCK YARDS - SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Phones: CA 6-2434 


CONTACT GLENN H. KOTHMANN 


Day Phones CA 6-2434 or CA 3-6331 
Nite Phone CA 6-8056 


GOATS TO CENTRAL 


TEXAS 


ANGORA GOATS are rapidly in- 
creasing in the Central Texas area, 
especially in Coryell and adjacent 
counties. In Coryell County alone it 
is estimated that there are more than 
50,000 Angora goats. 

With the influx of Angora breed- 
ing goats goes the need for breeding 
bucks. Too frequently the novice at 
goat breeding tends to forget or does 
not realize the importance of good 
bucks. It is for this reason the expe- 
rienced goat growers are deploring the 
unusual and regrettable lack of qual- 
ity in many Central Texas goat herds. 
“We need to do something. We need 
to impress on the average small herd 
owner that it will make him money— 
make everybody money to get better 
breeding stock.” 

The Central Texas Registered An- 
gora Goat Breeders Association sale 
scheduled at Goldthwaite August 31 


and the Texas Angora Goat Raisers 
Association second sale of the season 
scheduled at Mills County Show 
Barns are examples of the efforts 
being made by the breeders to afford 
the average small goat flock owner 
the quality of Angora goat breeding 
stock that the area needs. 


Jigger Rowland, Hereford, is a 
breeder of Rambouillet and Debouil- 
let sheep with his father, H. H. Row- 
land. They have about 200 head 
that are doing well and making 
money on their farm. “We also raise 
money-making hogs called Landrace 
and their popularity is spreading like 
mad. We sure like them.” The Row- 
lands predict that both sheep and hogs 
will spread in the plains farming 
communities. 


The pasture and range grass ex- 
hibit at the State Fair this year may 
be the most elaborate and comprehen- 
sive ever arranged in Texas. 


Top sales buck, Junction sale, 1954. Richey Special 
winner and first place C-type aged buck, 
Kerrville, 1955 


My yearlings are sired by the above buck. See 
them at the Annual Show and Sale at Fredericks- 
burg and the Sale at Junction, August 8, 9, 10, or 
at the ranch five miles southeast of Rocksprings. 


JENKINS 
(BUDDY) 


TELEPHONE 178-F3 ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


44 YEARS IN SAN ANGELO 


4-8434 — JEFFERSON | 
63761 
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Bandera’s only Oldtime Stock and Guest Ranch 
DIXIE DUDE RANCH 


Two Swimming Pools 
Rates include Three Meals, Daily Trail Rides, - Swimming 


and all other activities of the ranch 
MRS. D. H. CROWELL Swift 6-4481 


LOST VALLEY RESORT RANCH 


Swim - Golf - Tennis - Horseback Rides 
Hay Rides 


Welcomes You and wa St You to Bring the Family 
and Stay Awhile 
All Accommodations Air-Conditioned 


EVERETT’S VARIETY AND 
GIFT SHOP 


WESTERN WEAR—VARIETY GOODS—TOYS—SOUVENIRS 


THE FRONTIER SHOP 
Sportswear - Western Wear - Gifts 
Next door to Red and White Grocery 


RYAN’S RED AND WHITE STORE 


Groceries and Meats 


ECKHART’S FLOWER SHOP 


Flowers for All Occasions 


BANDERA ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 


Incorpora 


Extends its welcome to those attending the 
Sheep and Goat Show and Sale sponsored by Pictured above is Howard Hay, winner of the 1956 Champion 
the Bandera County Livestock and Improve- Angora Trophy, yielding the trophy to Otto Rust of Comfort, 
ment Association. Texas, who was the runner-up. Since the trophy was presented 
: by the Hay Foundation, Mr. Hay yielded the trophy to the run- 
Y‘all Come ner-up 
HORSEMAN MOTOR CO. 
» 
HALF CIRCLE COURTS Bandera County SPORSO 
Exceptionally Clean — Air-Conditioned — 
Individual Cottages Chamber of Commerce J Y | 
Directly in Front of New Shady River Dam and Lake 
Boating — Fishing — Swimming — Picnic and Playground —— 
Baby Sitting if Desired 
H. C. CRYER Swift 6-8812 H Goa t= 
PILLOWS COURTS ay Angora : Ke) 
BILLINGS COURTS Quality Doesn’t Cost — It Pays Al 
Clean - Modern - Air-Conditioned Cottages p R 4 
The Angora Ranch C 
Your Friendly Lumber Dealer Howard G. Hay V rO 
‘ BANDERA MERCANTILE 
Gifts - Furniture - Household Articles B . DE 


BEST WISHES TO | 
Our Sheep and Goat Men of Bandera Hi 4 x (Ranch PART |P/ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK Since 1855 
WHEN IN BANDERA Angora Billies and Hereford Bulls 


Be Sure to Visit The 
For Sale 
CABARET and SILVER DOLLAR 
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hair in the World 


Ray Wyatt, manager of the Bandera County Ranchmen and 
Farmers’ Association, is pictured presenting the Champion Fine 
Wool Sheep Trophy to A. C. Lindeman of Blanco, winner of 
the 1956 Show. 


Bandera County Livestock 
Y Improvement Association 


[OME New Frontier Hotel 


WELCOMES YOU 
ALL 


Coffee Shop 


and invites you to stay or visit us when in Bandera 


Purple Cow Bar 
Swimming Pool 
Patio 


Modern, Comfortable Rooms—Air-Conditioned Throughout 


UCERS Sable 
TORS 
TOWN AND RANCH 
SHOP 
DERS Hill Country Headquarters 


for 
Clothes - Gifts - Hospitality 


| P AN TS Do Us 


=STS NEW FRONTIER 
- BEAUTY SHOP 
Mary Edith Mott 


Swift 6-3770 
a NDS For All Your Beauty Needs 


Specializing in Cutting and 
tyling 


FRONTIER DRUG 


Headquarters for 
Fountain Service 
Drugs - Magazines 
Cosmetics, Camera and Film 
Prescriptions Our Specialty 


Visit or Stay at 


MAYAN DUDE RANCH 


Where the Old West Still Lives in Our 
Fabulous Frontier Town 


FLYING L RANCH 


Air-Conditioned 
Texas’ Finest Guest Ranch 


Swift 6-3721 Y‘all Come 


TRADING POST 


RANCHWEAR — SPORTSWEAR — SOUVENIRS 
AIR-CONDITIONED OPEN SUNDAY 


MANSFIELD APPLIANCE CO. 
G. E. Appliances — Carrier Air-Conditioners 


TOMMY CARPENTER 
Quality Angoras Medina, Texas 


EDWARD LASKOWSKI 


Breeder of Fine Angoras 


HAY FOUNDATION 


Founded to Further Interest and Promote 
Research on Angora Goats and 
Their Products. 


Founder: Howard Hay 
Trustees: A. C. Allsup, D. W. Hicks, Werner Lindig 


Raymond Hicks 


Elroy Daniels 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 
CHARLAISE CATTLE 


FRONTIER BARBER 
SHOP 


for 
Your Berber Needs 
and Shines 


WELCOME 
All Sheep and Goat Breeders and Producers of 
Wool and Mohair 
Bandera County 
Ranchmen and Farmers 
Association 


WELCOME TO ALL SHEEP AND 
GOAT BREEDERS AND PRODUCERS 


B. F. Langford & Son 


Hardware 


Compliments 


FIRST STATE BANK 


BANDERA 
Member of F. D. |. C. 


Welcome Sheep and Goat Raisers 
from the 


SILVER SPUR 


For Your Dancing Fun—and Food 
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J. K. Martin of Fort Worth, totally blind since boyhood, was 


the reserve Champion Showman during the Little Southwestern 
Livestock Show and Sale. He showed a Rambouillet yearling 
ewe to win, progressively, his class, the Champion Sheep Show- 
man Award, and the Reserve Champion Showman’s silver bowl. 
Dr. J. C. Miller, dean of the School of Agriculture, presents the 
trophy. Martin is an Agricultural Education major. 


HAS MANY BENEFITS FOR 


PARTICIPANT AND SPECTATOR 


little Southwestern 
Livestock Show at 
Texas A. & M. 


By MRS. G. A. GLIMP 


THE ANNUAL Little Southwestern, 
sponsored by the members of the Sad- 
die and Sirloin Club of Texas A. & M. 
College, is truly an interesting event. 
Many are aware of the Saddle and 
Sirloin Club’s existence, but too few 
realize the benefits derived from the 
organization. 

This is an organization composed 
of students majering in animal hus- 
bandry and others interested in re- 
lated enterprises. It offers its mem- 
bers an opportunity to work with fel- 
low students, faculty advisors, and 
the animal husbandry staff. This pro- 
vides for a better understanding and 
spirit of cooperation within the depart- 
ment, and also gives them the prac- 
tical training that is of such tremen- 
dous value and cannot be attained 
— classroom lectures or text- 

ks. 


The club is quite active in numer- 
ous campus activities. Its greatest 
venture is the task of financing the 
various departmental judging teams 
to the major contests in Kansas City, 


Denver, Chicago, and Fort Worth. 
These teams are: The Senior Live- 
stock Judging Team to Chicago and 
Kansas City; Senior Meats Team to 
Chicago and Kansas City; Kansas City 
and Denver Wool Teams; Junior 
Meats Team, and Junior Livestock 
Teams to Fort Worth and Denver. 
The past year $2,794 was set aside 
in the club budget to send forty-four 
individual members of these teams a 
total of 12,450 miles. 

The Little Southwestern is carried 
on in the same manner as a major 
livestock show, with the students act- 
ing as superintendents and assistants 
of the different divisions being con- 
fronted with problems similar to those 
found on show circuits. The full re- 
sponsibility of correspondence, selec- 
tion of judges, publicity, and any 
other item found on the agenda of 
livestock shows is put directly on the 
students. This is experience that can- 
not be gained, other than the manner 
found here, and many students will 
find themselves confronted with prob- 
lems such as these when they leave 


Pat Garner of Sheffield, superintendent of the sheep show, 
watches as George Johanson of Brady, the sheep judge, checks 


a fitting job. 


Now a front view — while Johanson seems to be studying the 
line-up of animals closely, he’s actually watching the show- 


men, for it is them he will judge. 


There‘s no formula for 


success—just convince the judge that you do a better job of 
showing your animal than anyone else present. 


college to follow their chosen voca- 
tion. 

The students participating in the 
shows find that the experience they 
gain from showing is one to be gained 
only through this type of program. 
They have an opportunity to learn the 
most important factors in showing 
swine, horses, sheep, and cattle, as 
all four classes are used in the show. 
They learn the technique of showing, 
and have the opportunity of watch- 
ing the judge work and understand 
better the type of showmanship 
judges are looking for. © 

The Saddle and Sirloin Club of- 
ficers for 1956-1957 can be com- 
mended for the successful year they 
have had. This could not have been 
achieved without the full cooperation 
of all club members. The officers are: 
Melvin Lebo, President; John Kiker, 
Vice President; Stanley Keese, Secre- 
tary; Larry Waldrip, Treasurer; and 
Charles Montgomery, Reporter. These 
men were capable of handling any 
situation, but they were successfully 
guided by the club sponsors—Dr. O. 
D. Butler, Associate Professor and 
Head of Animal Husbandry; W. T. 
Berry, Jr., Coach of Livestock Judg- 


ing Teams; and Gene King, Coach of 
Meats Judging Team. 

Prior to the annual livestock show, 
a banquet is held where due recogni- 
tion is made to the many deserving 
students who have participated on the 
various livestock judging teams and 
their coaches who have done a tre- 
mendous job with them. 

Dr. O. D. Butler conferred honor- 
ary membership placques to Walter 
W. Cardwell of Luling Foundation 
and Roy Snyder, Extension Livestock 
and Meat Specialist, for their out- 
standing contributions to the field of 
agriculture and animal husbandry. 

Dr. J. C. Miller, Dean of Agricul- 
ture, made the presentation of awards 
to the outstanding Saddle and Sirloin 
Club members. These were: Senior, 
Melvin Lebo, Austin; Junior, Stanley 
Keese, Llano; Sophomore, Joe Van 
Zandt, Wheeler; and Freshman, Hud- 
son Glimp, Burnet. 

The Cattleman’s Ball after the ban- 
quet was climaxed with the selection 
of Miss Patty Whigam, Pecos, as 
Queen. She was escorted by Jim Ren- 
ick of Llano. 

Larry Waldrip of Staples was the 
General Superintendent for this Lit- 
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tle Southwestern Livestock Show, and 
Jimmy Butler of Trenton was his 
assistant. These young men did a tre- 
mendous job and had made plans 
with Kermit Wahrmund and Bob 
Gooch, Ham Show; Stanley Keese and 
John C. Reagor, Swine Show; Pat 
Garner and Hudson Glimp, Sheep 
Show; Bill Ragland and Dan Davis, 
Horse Show; and Cecil Skaggs and 
Homer Smith, Beef Cattle Show, that 


were equivalent to any major live- 
stock event. 

The show began at the Swine Cen- 
ter, where Judge T. D. Tanksley se- 
lected the top two animals of each 
class to compete in the final judging. 
These were: Durom Barrows — 1. 
James Bendele, Bandera; 2. Don 
Mitchell, College Station; Duroc Gilts 
—1. Don Johnson, San Antonio; 2. 
Charles Campbell, Corpus Christi; 


Judge R. P. Marshall of Kingsville, center, watches the per- 
formance of 10 showmen in the Hereford heifer class. 


“Now trot her once’’—might be the order as Stanley Keese 
of Llano shows a mare. Bill Ragland of Mexia, horse superin- 
tendent, and Dr. J. C. Miller, dean of A. and M.'s School of 
Agriculture, the judge, watched closely. One contestant is un- 
identifiable because he is hidden behind the horse of James 


Adkins of Lissie. 


The judges: R. F. Hartman ot Corpus Christi, final judge for 
Grand Champion Award; George Johanson of Brady, Sheep 
Show; Dr. J. C. Miller, Horse Show; T. D. Tanksley, Swine 
Show; R. P. Marshall of Kingsville, Beef Cattle Show; and Roy 


Snyder, Ham Show. 


Poland Barrows—1. Robert Sifford, 
Cherokee; 2. C. E. Osbourn, Valley 
Springs; Poiand Gilts—1. Melvin Le- 
bo, Austin; 2. Homer Smith, Robs- 
town. 

The next event was the 
Show, where George Johanson, Judge, 
picked his top two sheep for the final 
competition. In the Fat Lambs: 1. 
Lewis (Porky) Bridges, Bronte; 2. 
Carl Conklin, Ozona; Class of Ewes: 
1. J. H. Martin, Bryan (totally blind 
since boyhood); 2. Harold Lee Carter, 
Roby. Many perhaps wonder how the 
blind man could achieve this, but he 
did a perfect job of showing the ani- 
mal and at all times had her at ease 
with perfect control over her. The 
only assistance he had was in trim- 
ming, and leading her to and from 
the arena. 

Dr. J. C. Miller judged the Horse 
Show and the results were as follows: 
Yearlings—1. W. S. Hundley, San 
Antonio; 2. Phillip Cox, Baytown. 
Two-year-olds— 1. James Adkins, Les- 
sie; 2. Stanley Keese, Llano. Aged 
Mares— 1.M.G. Scroggs, Fort Worth; 
2. Hibbert Beck, Bryan. 

R. P. Marshall, Kingsville, had 
the task of selecting the top two ani- 
mals of each class of cattle. They were 
Brahman Bulls—1. Luther Parr, Al- 
vord; 2. Norman Kinne, Brownsville. 
Brahman Heifers—1. A. M. John- 


son, Port Bolivar; 2. James Dickey, 
Bay City. Hereford Bulls—1. Don 
McGinty, Star; 2. Joseph Joyce, San 
Marcos. Hereford Heifers — 1. Joe 
Stotts, Llano; 2. Henry Presnal, Ta- 
bor. Angus Bulls—1. Bill Rheuda- 
sill, Bryan; 2. James Bendele, Ban- 
dera. Angus Heifers — 1. James 
Dickey, Bay City; 2. Bernard Natho, 
Cuero. Steers—1. Joe Van Zandt, 
Wheeler; 2. Truett Hipshire, Bryan. 

The judges of these events then se- 
lected the top two animals to go into 
the final judging, where R. F. Hart- 
man of Corpus Christi did the final 
selection of champion and reserve. 
The sheep were: James K. Martin, 
Champion, with Harold Carter, Re- 
serve. In the swine, Robert Sifford, 
Champion; Don Johnson, Reserve. 
Horses — James Adkins, Champion; 
Bill Yeates, Reserve. Cattle—Luther 
Parr, Champion; Joe Stotts, Reserve. 
The final champions were Robert Sif- 
ford as the Champion Showman, and 
James K. Martin as the Reserve. 
These two demonstrated some out- 
standing showmanship abilities and at 
all times were at ease with their ani- 
mals, but bringing out their best char- 
acteristics for the judge to see. 

The Ham Sale climaxed the suc- 
cessful venture of this carefully plan- 
ned event. The Champion Ham sold 

(Continued on page 28) 


check in... check home 


First thing after you get where you’re going. 
Let the folks back home know you arrived. 
See how they’re doing. 


Long Distance costs so little. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 
A Member of One of the Great Telephone Systems 


Serving America 


anywhere. 


Always remember the telephone is the 
quickest way to reach any point 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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A.B. Johnson Appointed Manager 
San Antonio Livestock Exposition 


A. B. JOHNSON, weil known San 
Antonio livestock and ranching lead- 
er, has been appointed Secretary to 
the Executive Committee and General 
Manager of the San Antonio Livestock 
Exposition according to an announce- 
ment by E. W. Bickett, Exposition 
President. 


30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Raised. As Good as any 
under same conditions. You will 
like them. 


W. L. (Tom) Davis 


Rodney Davis 


SONORA, TEXAS 
ELDORADO ROUTE 


Johnson is a native Texan, born 
in Caldwell County. He attended Tex- 
as A. & M. College where he studied 
agricultural administration. Johnson 
moved to San Antonio in 1937 from 
Lockhart, where he was working for 
Adams and Lyles. 


For over 20 years Johnson has 
been serving as manager of the live- 
stock and oil interests of the late 
George W. Lyles, who was an active 
member of the Livestock Exposition’s 
Executive Committee since the show 
started. While in this position, John- 
son was active in the management of 
several South Texas ranches and is 
well acquainted throughout the area. 


Johnson replaces W. L. Jones, 
former manager of the show, who 
will devote full time to the Farm & 
Ranch Division of the San Antonio 
Chamber of Commerce. 


]. P. Stevens & Company, Inc., and 
Forstmann Woolen Company officials 
announced recently agreement on a 
plan for the acquisition of all out- 
standing capital stock of Forstmann 
Woolen and Julius Fortsmann & Com- 
pany by Stevens. This report came 
from the Commercial Bulletin of Bos- 
ton. The acquisition of Forstmann 
control is believed to make Stevens 
the largest single factor in high-priced 
quality woolens. 


A. B. Johnson (center) receives congratulations on his appoint- 
ment as Manager of the San Antonio Livestock Exposition from 
Joe Freeman (right), Exposition Chairman of the Board, and 
E. W. Bickett (left), President. 
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you good results, too! 


Haby Angoras 


HABY CHAMPION 

Claude Haby of Leakey with the 

Champion “B” type sales buck—an 

outstanding yearling of 1955. Sold 

to Jack Richardson for $1,000.00. 
Our Angora goats have a long record of winnings 
in all of the major shows of the Southwest and 
they have consistently sold at the top in the sales. 
Quality means RESULTS in your Angora goat 
herd. And good results mean more dollars. 


You'll like HABY Angora bucks — they'll bring 


SEE THEM AT THE SALES 
OR ON THE RANCH 


CLAUDE HABY 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


FEWER SNOOPERS 


REQUESTS FOR money to pay for 
28 additional Mexican bracero pro- 
gram compliance officers, costing 
$205,000 per year, was deleted from 
the Labor Department appropriation 
bill recently. When the bill went to 
the Senate, Congressman E. C. Gath- 
ings of Arkansas and I testified before 
the Senate committee handling the 
bill for the Senate in opposition to the 
increase in funds for that purpose. 


The measure has now been sent 
to the White House without the 
$205,000. It means that 28 fewer 
snoopers will be assigned to see if 
braceros are housed according to fan- 
tastic regulations that were issued last 
January. 

Speaking of the bracero program, 
in my testimony I pointed out that the 
border area is seething with all sorts 
of enforcement officers, including 
1,106 border patrolmen. This in- 
cludes 622 assigned to Texas alone. 


Much of this is completely unnec- 
essary. The wetback problem is now 
of minor significance. I have urged 


$100.00 REWARD 


Have you seen Sam? 
Lost from my residence in Sonora December 
23, last, rather large, 8-year-old biack and 
white Border Collie dog. Very friendly, loves 
children. Very willing worker. White high on 


left front , very little white on right front 
foot, about 4 inches white on both hind legs 
and tail, white ring on left half of neck, scar 
in right ear. Vaccinated for everything. 


Phone O. L. RICHARDSON 
Sonora, collect, 23861 


the Commissioner of Immigration to 
drastically reduce this.—Cong. O. C. 
Fisher. 


Little Southwestern 


(Continued from page 27) 


for $150 to Edgar Brown of Houston 
and Reserve to Weingarten’s for $50. 
The Estes Bros. Packing Company of 
Fort Worth were major buyers, pay- 
ing $100 each for two hams. Gooch 
Packing Company was another ma- 
jor buyer. This is the chief money 
making event for the Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club, and each year more in- 
terested people are supporting this 
wonderful project by purchasing one 
or more of the hams. 


Never in the attendance of any 
livestock event, has more cooperation, 
careful planning, and a true spirit of 
all for one and one for all been dem- 
onstrated as a trip to the Little South- 
western Livestock affords. It is an 
event one truly remembers long after 
the day has passed. Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club officers, members, club 
sponsors, departmental heads, herds- 
men, and above all, Ron Logan of Ag. 
Information, we salute you for a tre- 
mendous undertaking, which merits 
the badge of success from every 
standpoint. May this be a stepping 
stone to even greater attainment in 
the future which lies ahead! 


Arthur Henderson who ranches 
east of San Angelo in Tom Green 
County reports that weeds are so high 
that sheep are having difficulty in 
getting to watering places. He is try- 
ing drags behind tractors to break 
them down but so far this has not 
proved satisfactory. He plans on using 
a sickle with a pair of mules if he 
can find them. He says he has had 
his water gaps washed out eight times 
this year and “they are still out now.” 
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USDA Announces 1956 
Wool Incentive Rates 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Agri- 
culture on June 21 announced that 
shorn wool payments under the 1956 
wool incentive program will amount 
to 40 percent of the dollar returns 
each producer received from the sale 
of shorn wool during the 1956 mar- 
keting year. This will result in an in- 
centive payment to producers of $40 
for every $100 received from the sale 
of shorn wool. 

The USDA also announced that 
the payment rate on sales of unshorn 
lambs to compensate for the wool on 
them will be 71 cents per hundred- 
weight of live animals sold. This pay- 
ment is designed to discourage un- 
usual shearing of lambs before mar- 
keting. 

Because the average mohair price 
of 84.4 cents per pound received by 
producers was above the mohair sup- 
port price of 70 cents per pound, no 
payments will be made on mohair 
sold during the 1956 marketing year. 

County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation (ASC) offices will 
begin making payments soon after 
July 1. Applications for payment were 
filed with these offices by April 30. 
The payments will be made on shorn 
wool and lambs marketed only be- 
tween April 1, 1956, and March 31, 
1957. To be eligible for payments, 
the wool must have been shown after 
January 1, 1955, and lambs must 
never have been shorn. 


Deductions of one cent per pound 
from shorn wool payments and five 
cents per hundred pounds of live- 
weight from unshorn lamb payments 
will be made for the advertising, pro- 
motion, and related market develop- 
ment activities on wool and lamb. 
This self-help promotion program 
Cunder Section 708 of the National 
Wool Act of 1954) is carried on by 
the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, Inc., which was established by 
sheep producers and producer organ- 
izations for that purpose. The deduc- 
tions from the payments to finance 
the program was approved by pro- 
ducers in a referendum in 1955. 

The shorn wool payment rate was 
determined on the basis of the differ- 
ence between the average price re- 
ceived by producers for shorn wool 
during the 1956 marketing year and 
the 62-cent per pound incentive level. 
The average price producers received 
for shorn wool during the 1956 mar- 


UU); 


“Well, | guess say that 
farm life agreed with me.” 


keting year was 44.3 cents per pound 
as determined by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service on the basis of 
prices reported by producers in their 
applications for payment. The wool 
incentive rate of 40 percent is the 
amount needed to bring the average 
return for wool up to the incentive 
level of 62 cents. To determine the 
wool incentive payment for individu- 
al producers, the rate of 40 percent 
is applied to the dollar return each 
producer received for wool after pay- 
ing marketing charges. 

Lamb 

The lamb payment rate of 71 cents 
per hundredweight is determined on 
the basis of the average weight of 
wool per hundred pounds of lamb, 
the value of lamb wool in relation to 
shorn wool, and the average shorn 
wool incentive payment per pound. 
The average weight of wool per hun- 
dred pounds of lamb is assumed to be 
five pounds for payment purposes. 
Because lamb wool is generally coars- 
er in grade and shorter in staple 
length, the lamb wool value for pay- 
ment purposes has been set at 80 
percent of shorn wool value. The 
lamb payment of 71 cents per hun- 
dredweight of live animals is five 
(the average weight of wool in 
pounds per hundred pounds of lamb) 
times 14.2 cents which is 80 percent 
of the difference (17.1 cents) be- 
tween the average price received by 
producers for shorn wool and the in- 
centive price of 62 cents per pound. 

The method of making payments 
on lambs under the 1956 program 
differs from the method followed for 
the first year of the program on 1955 
marketings. Under the 1956  pro- 
gram, each producer who owned 
lambs for 30 days or more and sold 
them unshorn is eligible for a pay- 
ment. Producers or feeders who 
bought unshorn lambs and later sold 
them unshorn or sheared them and 
sold the wool will have their pay- 
ments adjusted downward by the 
amount of payment due on the weight 
of unshorn lambs purchased. Under 
this method, original producers and 
later breeder or feeder owners share 
in the payment. Under the 1955 pro- 
gram, the entire payment was made 
to the owner who sold lambs for 
slaughter. 

Substantially the same program as 
for 1956 is being conducted for the 
1957 marketing year which began 
April 1. The wool incentive price is 
being continued at 62 cents per 
pound grease basis. The payment rates 
for the 1957 program will be de- 
termined in mid-1958 when the aver- 
age wool price on 1957 marketings 
becomes known. The wool and un- 
shorn lambs must be marketed be- 
tween April 1, 1957, and March 31, 
1958, to be eligible for payment un- 
der the 1957 program. Applications 
for payments under the 1957 pro- 
gram should be filed with county 
ASC offices not later than April 30, 
1958. 

Payment rates for the 1955 mar- 


keting year, the first year of the wool 


incentive program, were 44.9 per- 
cent of the dollar return to producers 
on shorn wool and 77 cents per hun- 
dredweight on lambs sold for slaugh- 
ter. To date payments under the 1955 
program total $57,585,166, includ- 
ing $49,989,467 for shorn wool in- 
centive payments and $7,595,699 
for lamb payments. From these pay- 
ments, deductions of $3,098,005 
were made for the wool and lamb 
promotion program. 

The payments program is author- 
ized by the National Wool Act of 
1954 which directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to support the price of 


shorn wool at an incentive level he 
finds necessary to encourage an an- 
nual production of 300 million 
pounds. The Act sets the top incen- 
tive level at 110 percent of parity and 
limits the cumulative payments under 
the program to an amount equal to 
70 percent of the specific duties col- 
lected on imports-of wool and wool 
manufacturers beginning January I, 
1953. For the 1956 program, the 
62-cent incentive level was 106 per- 
cent of the September, 1955, parity, 
when the level was set. For the 1957 
marketing year, the 62-cent level 
was 101 percent of the September, 
1956, parity when the price was set. 


Sell Where There Is A Constant Demand 


The “TOPS” find buyers wanting one particular kind. The “CULLS” also find keen 
cempetition among buyers wanting that class 


At Fort Worth there is a constant demand for “TOPS” or “CULLS” 
animal in the load sells on its merit and brings full market value. 


The extra proceeds you get because of this broad demand all down the line for every 
type or kind of animal means better returns to you on your livestock each time you 


sell at Fort Worth. 
Ship ‘em All To 


Fort Worth Stockyards 


A Division of United Stockyards Corpn. 


Tune in for daily broadcasts of market news and information. 
WBAP “820,” 6:15 a.m., 9:35 a.m. and 2:06 p.m. 
WBAP “570,” 7:30 a.m. and 12:15 p.m. 


as every 


Sheepmen and Cattlemen, you are cordially 
invited to discuss your Loan problems with 
us. We can give you immediate, personal 
service, without red tape. 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
IVESTOCK 
OANS 


JOHN S. BROWN, Pres. 
JOHN C. BURNS, V. Pres. 
W. E. FITZHUGH, Sec’y. 


FREE! 
HOW TO BUY LIVESTOCK 


. . a detailed outline of trade customs and practices in the private 
treaty buying and selling of livestock. First of its kind ever published, 
now widely copied in other parts of the country. 


“Selling for the TOP DOLLAR,” a valuable treatise on production 
and marketing of livestock, lists some do’s and don'ts for the cattleman, 
which are equally pertinent to sheep or swine production. 

Both are free for the asking, yours without any cost or obligation, 
just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


The Market Institute 
| 122 East Exchange Avenue 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, please forward, post- paid, the 
free copies of “How to Buy Livestock” and “Selling for the TOP DOLLAR.’ 

PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY — 

Name 

| Address 

Route or Box No. 
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Reserve 
Safety Feature 


Loans 


Any-Day 


Prepayment 


Option 


E. B. Chandler & Co. 


Loan Correspondents, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


106 E. Crockett St. San Antonio, Texas 


1131-33 Austin Street 


JET AGE OF TRANSPORTATION 


Wool and Mohair by Truck Direct to 
BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND BY 


QUERNER TRUCK LINES 


A COMPACT, CHEAPER OPERATION .. . 


RATE REDUCTION TO GROWER 


TIME SAVER TO WAREHOUSES 


%& BALED AND CLOCK-LOADED OPERATIONS 


For Rates and Service Call— 


CA 7-2277 


San Antonio, Texas 


“QUICKER BY QUERNER” 


SHEEP & RAISER 


Outdoor Notes 


By JOE AUSTELL SMALL 


JOE BISEGLIA was pleased at strik- 
ing water after drilling 600 feet near 
Shandon, Calif. (He was after water 
—not oil!). But Joe was a little rat- 
tled when he saw fish in the water! 

They resembled miniature tuna, 
Joe said. He described them as about 
1% inches long and having small 
spikes instead of fins on their backs. 

Joe explained that his well is lo- 
cated near the San Andreas earth- 
quake fault, and that the fish may 
come from an underground cavern 
formed there. 


Sports Fans—Those Goldfish! 


Mrs. William L. Gammons, of Dal- 

las, Texas, vows that she has two 

oldfish that watch television and pre- 
Fer wrestling matches. She noticed 
their interest one night while she and 
some guests were watching the wrestl- 
ing matches. 

“Judy and Jane (the goldfish) are 
in an upright position near the sur- 
face of the water,” she says, “and they 
were facing the television set.” 

en the matches were turned 
off, the fish descended to the bottom 
of the bowl and started swimming in 
circles—an unmistakable indication, 
Mrs. Gammons says, of their dis- 
pleasure. 

But the fish always came back near 
the surface and continued their vigil 
when the wrestling matches reap- 
peared. 

“Fish are intelligent,” Mrs. Gam- 
mons declares. “They don’t bite a 


hook because they're dumb, but be- 


cause they suffer from a fatal curi- 
osity.” 
Now They’re Deodorizing Dogs! 


Hunting dogs, whose B. O. has 
kept them out of the parlor, may now 
pass the most severe inspection by 
any man’s wife. What aioasial 
pills have done to sweeten the breath 
and body fragrance of humans, a new 
chlorophyll derivative will do for dogs s 
and other small animals. This su 
stance, called chlorophyllin, is now 
being added to canned dog foods 
which are being marketed in the Pa- 
cific Coast states and will soon be 
available throughout the country. 

A strong hunch, on the part of Dr. 
Maurice Serling, followed by inten- 
sive research, led to the discovery that 
dogs respond to the new deodorant. 
It is already making up an important 
part of the $54,000,000 annual de- 
odorant business. Dr. Serling found 
chlorophyllin harmless to a dog's di- 

stive system, yet a sure cure for 

y and mouth odors if given in suf- 
ficient amounts. 

The new deodorant dog foods are 
being sold with a guarantee that if 
seven days of exclusive feeding do 
not convert your dog into a com- 
pletely acceptable parlor companion, 
your money is refunded. 

It all leaves us wondering if hunt- 
ing dogs that trail by scent will, in 
turn, leave no scent? Or, whether a 
= that steals the dog’s food will be 

impossible to follow? Complicated, 
isn’t it? 


Bait for Bass 
Few fishermen realize that a top 


FLY REPELLENT 
& WOUND DRESSING 


SSS 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
(DRENCH GRADE) 


TWO RELIABLE GLOBE PRODUCTS 
FOR THE LIVESTOCK RAISER 


GLOBE PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH in 
With Lead Arsenate é : 


This effective new Globe product was developed to meet the 
needs of sheep men for an economical Phenothiazine Drench. 
Recommended for the elimination of Tapeworms (Moniezia), 
Stomachworms, Hook Worms, Nodular Worms, and “Bankrupt” 


Worms from sheep and goats. Green- 
ish-gray in color. Using Globe Phe- 


nothiazine Drench with Lead Arsenate, 
it is mot necessary to starve animals 
before or after treatment. 


GLOBE SPECIAL BOLUSES 
: Globe Special Boluses, like Globe Pink Drench, are for the elimi- 
nation of Tapeworms (Moniezia), Stomachworms, Hook Worms, 
Nodular Worms, and “Bankrupt” Worms from sheep and goats. 
These Special Boluses contain the same 
zine and Lead Arsenate as found in Pink 
the use of either product are the same. Boluses may be crush 
mixed with water and given as a drench. One Special Bolus is 
equivalent to one ounce of Pink Drench. 


Kansas City Denver Little Rock Memphis 
Artesia, Calif. Sioux City, lowa Calgary, Can. 


roportion of Phenothia- 
rench. Results | 


MIXED BACTERIN 
1 


SPECIAL 
BOLUSES 


cLostripium 
PERFRINGENS 
TYPE D BACTERIN 
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THEY STUDY WOOL 


Intense preoccupation with the qualities of wool fleece shows on 
the faces of these contestants in the annual freshman-sophomore 
judging contest at Texas A. & M. College. They are, from left, 
Ernie E. Braun of San Antonio, Charles Janak of Smithville, Than 
Richburg of Roscoe, W. L. West of Beeville, Herbert Schumann 
of Beeville, Boyd Weems of La Grange, Ruben Mikeska of Tem- 
ple, Johnny Walling of Tomball and Charles Vincent of Bryan. 
Each contestant judges livestock, wool and meats. The top three 
freshmen and the top three sophomores in the over-all contest 
will receive engraved plaques. The top ten of each in the over- 
all and the top three in each division will receive an award cer- 
tificate. This is an extra-curricular activity sponsored by the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club, a student organization in the college’s 
Department of Animal Husbandry. 


bait for bass and walleye is the lowly 
bullhead. Take a 2” or 3” bullhead, 
snip the horns, feelers and dorsal fin, 
and hook him lightly. Game fish are 
attracted by the blood. They sense that 
the bullhead is wounded and can't 
get away; so they attack viciously. 
New Weaver First 

The W. R. Weaver Company of 
El Paso, Texas, has pioneered many 
improvements in scope design 
throughout the past twenty-five years 
and now they have brought out an- 
other new and revolutionary feature in 
their famous line of Model K scopes. 
For the first time in any hunting 
scope, they have put into these scopes 
a fixed reticule, combined with in- 
ternal adjustments. This means that 
as the adjustment screws are turned, 
only the sight image moves—never 
the reticule, which remains accurately 
centered. This enables the shooter to 
aim with a speed and ease not pos- 
sible with an off-center reticule. 

Among other improvements made 
in the Model K scopes is the introduc- 
tion of Neoprene O ring sealing in 
all threaded joints, which gives a 
positive pressure seal against mois- 
ture. The outward appearance of the 
scope has not been changed, the im- 
provements being contained within 
the scope tube. The fixed reticule fea- 
ture is included in all K Models ex- 
cept the K1 and KV. 

The Weaver line of scopes and 
mounts is at its all time high. They'll 
be glad to send you free folders on 
the entire line if you'll write W. R. 
Weaver Company, Dept. 61, El Paso, 
Texas. 


Spoiled Skunk 


Petunia Bud, a year-old pet skunk 
belonging to Mrs. Juanita Hart, 
Washington government clerk, was 
not always an alcoholic. It was that 
bad cold which caused the whole 
stinking mess... . 

The case of Petunia Bud, the 
drunken skunk, started when the 
quiet, harmless little animal contract- 
ed a cold. The vet prescribed some 
cold capsules and an eggnog spiked 
with a “finger” of bourbon—eggnog 
for nourishment—whiskey for cold. 

That mild case of melancholia 
started Petunia Bud’s dypsomaniac 
troubles. Mrs. Hart's pet lapped up 
the potent brew and begged for more. 


Then Petunia Bud began to feel his 
oats. He hit the skids. . . . 

The skunk, who had always stayed 
discreetly out of the big dog, Hogan’s, 
way, suddenly began to cut peculiar 
didoes around him, then proceeded 
to chase Hogan around the house. 
Thereafter, Petunia Bud strutted and 
swayed and became very much the 
neighborhod bully. 

Thoroughly unhappy about the 
whole affair, Petunia Bud’s mistress 
reports that her charge has grown fat 
and sassy, that now he turns up his 
nose at straight milk. He demands 
bourbon in it. 

See what liquor will do—even to 
a polecat? 


er 


It is reported that C. E. Boyd of 
San Angelo has sold 11,480 acres of 
ranchland near Springfield, Colorado, 
to Prisser Bros. of Garden City, Kan- 
sas, for $160,000, or about $14 per 
acre. Some 9,000 acres of leased land 
went with the trade. 


F. E. (Caddo) Wright, formerly 
general manager of the Green Valley 
Cattle Company at San Marcos, has 
been named livestock specialist for 
the Burrus Feed Mills. 
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Anyone can afford the best salt... 


Morton Farm and Ranch Stock Salt is a high purity salt 
screened to a crystal size convenient for free-choice feed- 
ing on the range, in the feedlot or barn. Crystals are heavy 
enough to prevent the salt from blowing away in high winds. 


Remember, too, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt is avail- 
able in bags or blocks at your feed dealer's. 


Morton. Salt Company 


Dallas 2, Texas 


| COLONIAL WOOL COMPANY 


| 
| 222 SUMMER STREET - BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Established 1921 


GEO. ALLISON 


Texas Buyer and 


JOE SKINNER 


Southwest Buyer and 
Representative 


1612 Grierson 


Representative 
605 S. Solano 
Aubuquerque, N. M. 


HEAR YE: 
KEEP AMERICAN 
LABOR EMPLOYED, 

BUY ONLY PRODUCTS 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


San Angelo, Texas 


Phone 22698 


THEY ARE BEST 
BY EVERY TEST 


LOANS 


PROMPT SERVICE AT LOW RATE OF INTEREST... LIBERAL OPTIONS 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


WESTBROOK-COLE CO., LOAN CORRESPONDENTS 


WM. “BILL” WILLIAMS, MANAGER 
211 INSURANCE BUILDING, LUBBOCK, TEXAS—2109 AVENUE Q 


McBURNETT BUILDING, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Feeding Sotol to Cattle and Sheep 


(Continued from page 15) 
age of protein is required for sheep 
than for cattle. Protein is required for 
growth and milk production, and for 
growth of wool. 

Ranchmen report excellent results 
from feeding sheep all the sotol they 
will consume, plus %4 pound of 41 
percent cottonseed meal per head per 
day. This apparently enables them 
to do better than most other sheep 
on dry range. The ration, however, 
does not contain enough protein and 
phosphorus for maximum growth and 
development. Ewes in early stages of 
pregnancy should receive ¥2 pound 
of 41 percent cottonseed meal daily 
in addition to sotol. During the last 
four to six weeks of pregnancy and 
while nursing lambs, ewes should re- 
ceive *4 pound of 41 percent cotton- 
seed meal daily. This is an adequate 
ration and the increased wool produc- 
tion and lamb growth should more 
than pay for the extra cottonseed 
meal. If pregnant ewes and ewes 
nursing lambs are not fed the recom- 
mended quantity of cottonseed meal, 
they should receive a high-phosphorus 
mineral supplement. 

Ranchmen have known for years 
that cattle receiving sotol for long pe- 
riods of time might “get down” and 
die. Since this usually happened in 
the spring, they associated it with the 
rising of the sap. Many persons as- 
sumed that the sotol was poisonous at 


this time. Some cutters went so far 
as to taste a leaf out of every head. 
If the sotol was bitter it was not fed 
to livestock. 

Losses were investigated in the 
spring of 1954 on several ranches 
where sotol was being fed to cattle. 
These animals showed progressive 
weakness and incoordination of the 
back legs and eventually died. Sus- 
pecting a mineral deficiency from the 
symptoms apparent, the cattle were 
put on a mineral supplement contain- 
ing adequate calcium and phosphorus. 
The owners reported that the animals 
showing symptoms, including some 
that were down, recovered and no 
further losses occurred. Since that 
time sotol heads have been collected 
in many different locations in Pre- 
sidio county at different times of the 
year and analysis of these samples was 
calcium .285 percent and phosphorus 
.0298 percent, for a calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio of 9.6. These analyses 
suggest that the losses probably were 
due to a phosphorus deficiency. 

Pregnant range cows should receive 
all the sotol they will eat, plus two 
pounds of 41 percent protein cotton- 
seed meal or cake, or an equivalent 
supplement. Cows nursing young 
calves should receive three pounds of 
41 percent cottonseed meal per day. 
This will give them the total dry ma- 
terial, digestible protein, T.D.N., cal- 
cium and phosphorus they need. 


Table 1. Comparison of average total composition of sotol and corn silage* 


Total Dig. T.D.N. Nut. Average total composition 
Feed dry protein ratio Protein Fat Fiber N.F.E. Min. 
matter 
Sotol 39:7 9 24.8 26.6 22 6 10.4 14.8 1.7 
Corn 
silage 24.7 1.2 18.1 14.1 a2 8 6.7 16.1 1.6 


“Analysis on sotol determined by Carl M. Lyman, head, Department of Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition, College Station, Texas. Analysis on corn silage from 


Morrison’s “Feeds and Feeding.” 


Table 2. Comparison of calcium and phosphorus in sotol and corn silage. 


Minerals 
Calcium-phosphorus 
Calcium Phosphorus ratio 

Sotol .285 .298 9.6 

Corn silage .100 .060 1.7 
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PLANO 


Registered Hampshire Sheep 
A QUALITY FLOCK 
FOUNDATION EWES AND RAMS FOR SALE 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


COLLIN COUNTY 


TEXAS 


THEY HELPED 


SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


“They went along with us and they were definitely the force 
which was instrumental in getting over the new Texas feed law 
proposed some four years ago by the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association. We owe them a big vote of thanks,” re- 
cently declared T. A. Kincaid, Jr., in commenting upon this 


picture. From left to right: 


Senator Frank Owen III, El Paso; 


Representative Grainger Mcllhany, Wheeler; Representative Tru- 
ett Latimer, Abilene; Senator A. J. Rogers, Childress; and Senator 
George Moffett, Chillicothe, with Governor Price Daniel. 


TARIFF RISE 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER on 
May 24, acting under the “Wool Fab- 
ric Reservation” agreed to at Geneva, 
Switzerland, ordered a higher tariff 
on most woolen and worsted fabrics 
imported this year in excess of 14 
million pounds. 

Until 1957 imports exceeding 14 
million pounds, the rate of duty will 
remain at 30c, or 37¥2c per pound, 
depending on the nature of the fab- 
ric, plus 20%, or 25% of the value, 
depending upon the kind of fabric. 
Imports in excess of 14 million 
pounds in 1957 will be subject to an 
advalorem duty of 45% allowed un- 
der the Geneva Reservation. The 30c, 
or 37Yac per pound duty, will not be 
affected. 

The 14 million pound figure is ap- 
proximately 5% of the average an- 
nual domestic production during the 
three-year period 1954 - 1956. 

It is the specific duties on wool, 
30c and 37¥2c, that provide the 
funds for the incentive payments to 
growers. The increase in the tariff 
should strengthen the outlook for 
American manufacturers. While the 
action taken was not exactly as the 
manufacturers had requested, it does 
give some measure of protection to the 
manufacturers against the rapidly in- 
creasing rate of imports over the past 
few years which has been harmful to 
American manufacturers who are the 
only customers for our domestic wool. 

The establishment of a quota on 
a full annual basis for 1957 will fur- 
nish the first test as to whether or 
not it gives sufficient protection to 
be of real benefit to the American 
manufacturer who plays an important 
role in keeping prices for domestic 
wool in line with the world market. 

—National Wool Clip 


I. W. Terry, who ranches in Sterl- 
ing County, four miles southwest on 
the Big Lake road, says that grass is 
coming back fast and will do well if 
the rains continue. “We've found 
some bitterweed — specks of it in 
every pasture.” Has had about 13 
inches of rain so far this year and the 
bitterweed followed. He is pulling 
some and spraying some. 


It has been 40 or more inches of 
rain so far this year for J. R. and J. H. 
Fegette of McGregor. They have had 
oats and cotton in the field and at 
this writing they look good. Their 
sheep are doing fine. They graze 
lambs. Last year they bought 310 
head — starting weight 45 pounds, 
selling weight 82 pounds. They buy 
in June and sell in April. They figure 
that in average years they will net 
$10 per head by shearing the wool 
and getting the increase in pounds. 


James S. Williams, Jr., formerly 
assistant county agent of Coleman 
County, is now county agent of Real 
County. He is living in Leakey. 


WOOL HOUSE SELLS 


THE PAINT Rock Wool Warehouse 
in Concho County was sold in early 
June to W. F. Houston, Jr., of Win- 
ters, Marion Sansom III and W. H. 
Stephenson of Paint Rock. J. M. Pat- 
ton and Willard Estap were the sellers 
of the warehouse. Both Mr. Patton 
and Mr. Stephenson are connected 
with the First State Bank of Paint 
Rock. Mr. Stephenson is resigning to 
begin his warehouse duties later this 
year. 

Included in the purchase was the 
Ratchford store sold by Mrs. W. H. 
Ratchford. It will be connected with 
the warehouse and will be called the 
Paint Rock Feed and Supply Store. 
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Conservation- Wise 


By BILL ALLRED 


Soil Conservation Service 


AMERICANS are leaving their farms 
and ranches at the rate of 600,000 
per year. A House Agriculture Family 
Farm Subcommittee says, “The an- 
swer ultimately must be the decision 
of the American people on the funda- 
mental question whether the nation 
can afford to risk the consequence of 
a decadence of the basic rural system 
which pioneered and for so long a 
time has nourished the American eco- 


nomic, social and political order.” 
* 


The ten percent of the earth’s land 
that is cropped produces ninety per- 
cent of the world’s food supply. The 
twenty percent of the earth’s land 
area that is covered with grassland 
produces the remaining ten percent. 
These striking facts illustrate the 
gross under-productivity of the world’s 
grassland. If the productivity of pas- 
tures is to be increased, the meas- 
ures already being taken in some pro- 
gressive countries will have’ to be 
adopted more widely. 

* * * 


Rotational grazing of tame pastures 
dates back to at least 1598, according 
to a Scotsman who wrote on the sub- 
ject as follows: 

“Let every man ‘cause bigg’ (build) 
10 or 12 parks. When your cattle 
have eaten the grass of the first park, 
upon the morrow they may go to the 
second and eat the same; and the 
third day to eat pasture in the third, 
and so forth. Then return and eat in 
the first park, it being cleaned and 
‘salted’ (fertilized. )” 

* * 

Last year, Kenneth Burleson, of 
Smyer in the Hockley County, Texas, 
Soil Conservation District, obtained 
$2.25 per pound for his Blackwell 
switchgrass seed. Kenneth seeded five 
acres of irrigated land to the Black- 
well strain of switchgrass as a district 
trial planting. He plans on adding 15 
acres of this excellent forage grass to 
his acreage. 

* * 

Some grim figures are reported by 
the U.S.D.A. on fatal farm and ranch 
accidents. Many accidents that kill 
14,000 farm and ranch people each 
year — that is an average toll for 
1950-55—are caused by unsafe prac- 
tices and hazardous conditions that 
could be corrected. Farm or ranch 
work accidents killed an average of 
3,900 farm and ranch people each 
year and 321,600 of this group were 


injured each year. Fatal accidents in 
farm and ranch homes took 3,300 
lives and injured about 549,000. 

* * * 


Recent range experiments show 
that heavy range stocking during the 
nursing period retarded the growth of 
range calves and reduced their wean- 
ing weights. Study also showed that 
such stocking may penalize the daily 
gain of suckling calves as much as a 
pound per day and their average 
weaning weight by as much as 33 
pounds. At 18 months of age, experi- 
mental cattle still suffered from the 
setback imposed by too heavy range 
stocking at the time they were nurs- 
ing. 

* 

Farm and ranch real estate values 
increased two percent or more in 38 
states in four months ending March 
1, 1957. Changes were minor in 
drouth-stricken states. National in- 
crease was seven percent greater this 
year than a year earlier, and this was 
the largest rate of increase since post- 
Korean War peak of 1951-52. 


* * 


Although urea is no foodstuff in 
itself, the body chemistry of rumi- 
nants converts the nitrogen in this 
compound into useful animal pro- 
teins. Urea partly takes the place of 
natural protein feeds, such as soy- 
bean, cotton seed, and linseed meal. 

* * 

Dr. D. C. Boughton, researcher 
with DuPont, Inc., says that thou- 
sands of tons of parasites and other 
organisms are produced each year by 
livestock, consuming millions of tons 
of feed and meat products. U. S. ani- 
mals produce about 7,000 tons of 
parasitic worms and 1,000 tons of 
worm eggs each year. A million dol- 
lars are required to produce and feed 
these destructive parasites. If all of 
the parasitic organisms supported by 
American meat animals could be con- 
verted to animal protoplasm instead, 
the net gain would amount to millions 
of dollars. 

Dr. Boughton also informs us that 
some form of parasitism exists in vir- 
tually all livestock. Conditions exist- 
ing in today’s animal raising industry 
make the problem more acute—over- 
crowding, unbalanced diets, defi- 
ciencies, and forced production. This 
being the case, Boughton believes that 
methods of eliminating subclinical in- 

(Continued on page 37) 


te REAL ESTATE 
INSURANCE 


CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX 


WE APPRECIATE SERVING RANCHMEN — 


OIL LEASES AND ROYALTIES 
FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE — 


STANLEY E. ADAMS 


(SKINNY) 
PHONE 4188 


LOANS 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Visit Historic, Romantic San Antonio 


Condition 


HoTEL MENGER 


San Antonio's only resort hotel, the Menger boasts 
a new patio swimming pool for your year around 
pleasure. Long known for it’s exceptional food and 
service, the Menger has been a Texas institution 


since 1859. 


AN AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTEL 


Feed Is Priceless 


Don’t 
Waste It 


RID YOUR FLOCK OF INTERNAL 
PARASITES THE SAFE, 
ECONOMICAL WAY 


FEED 


Phenothiazine Salt 
Mineralized Salt 
Plain Stock Salt 


MANUFACTURED 


The Salt 


PHONE TUXEDO 5-2105 — 


Supply Co. 


P.O. BOX 911 


CARLSBAD, N. M. 


We Deliver In Our Own Trucks 


WHERE YOU WANT IT 
WHEN YOU WANT IT 


THE WAY YOU LIKE IT 
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We Buy Wool and Mohair 


SANTA RITA WOOL CO, INC. 


BEVIE DeMOVILLE, Owner 


} 701 Rust St. Phone 3320 SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
i 


Single Rooms $4.00 up 
Completely Air Conditioned 
“Fine Foods Moderately Priced” 


Under the management of CAL BOYKIN 


Free Parking in Garage for Dining Room Guests 


DEVIL’S RIVER FEED, WOOL 
AND MOHAIR WAREHOUSE 


RANCH SUPPLIES — COMPLETE FEED SERVICE 


STOCK REMEDIES 
JAMES BAGGETT 


OZONA, TEXAS 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


MEN divide themselves into four cat- 
egories: 
(1) those who never do what they 
are told—always less; 
(2) those who will do what they 
are told—but no more; 
(3) those who will do things with- 
out being told; and 


(4) those who inspire others and 
make them do things. 


AN OLD gentleman, walking along 
the main street of a small town in the 
West, was almost startled out of his 
wits when, as he was passing a sa- 
loon, the doors flew open. With a 
yelp, a cowboy rushed out, took a run- 
ning jump and landed right in the 
gutter. 

“What's the matter, fella — you 
drunk or just plain crazy?” cried the 
spectator. 

“Neither,” muttered the cowhand 
behind clenched teeth. “I'd just like 
to lay my hands on the so-and-so who 
moved my horse.” 


“I WANT to know,” said the woman 
proudly, as the group sat around dis- 
cussing their husbands after dinner 
one evening, “Richard hasn’t had a 
drink for over a year.” 


Our foundation 
flock was the most 
outstanding selec- 
tion of Suffolk ewes 
and rams ever im- 
ported from 
England. 


WE MAINTAIN 
THE QUALITY 
OF OUR FLOCK 


Prefer selling in larger bunches. 


are the best. 


P. O. BOX 616 


ONE OF OUR STUD RAMS 


About August 1, when lambs are weaned, | will sell at private treaty, about 200 head of my 
top Suffolk breeding ewes, ages 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. These will be the first top Suffolk ewes 
I have ever sold. They are large, plenty of bone, beautifully marked and show their breeding. 


Have 10 outstanding yearling stud rams and some registered rams for sale now. They 


Raiph Pembrook 


BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


Piateau Suffolks 


PHONE 68 


SHeer & Goat RAISER 


“Well, that’s wonderful,” said a 
guest, “it certainly takes a strong will 
to do that.” 

“You bet,” answered the woman, 
“and that’s just what I’ve got!” 


WHENEVER you're tempted to tell 
your troubles to other people, just re- 
member: half your listeners aren't 
interested at all and the rest are glad 
you're finally getting what's coming 
to you! 


A WOMAN at the Lincoln Park Zoo 
in Chicago approached the keeper and 
said indignantly, “The monkeys in 
that cage are gambling at cards. I 
think it’s your duty to break up the 
game.” 

“Oh, they're not doing any harm, 
lady,” soothed the keeper. “They're 
only playing for peanuts.” 


THE sergeant of a new company of 
recruits stuck his head in the _bar- 
racks, 

“Any of you guys good at short- 
hand?” he asked. 

Four men stepped forward. 

“O. K.,” snapped the sergeant. “Re- 
port to the mess hall right away— 
they're short-handed.” 


A CITIZEN called the police lieuten- 
ant and told him he had been struck 
in the dark outside his house by an 
unknown attacker. 

Immediately, a policeman was dis- 
patched to the scene. He returned in 
a short time with a big lump on his 
forehead and a rueful grin on his 
face. 

“I solved the case,” he reported. 

“Good work,” said the lieutenant. 
“How did you do it?” 

The policeman explained,” I step- 
ped on the rake, too.” 


NEXT to a beautiful girl, sleep is the 
most wonderful thing in the world, 
murmurs Floote Kelly. 


SOON it'll take about two hours to fly 
around the world. One hour for flying 
and one hour to get to the airport, says 
Sizmo Sam. 


THERE’S many a man who never gets 
over the idea that he is a thing of 
beauty and a boy forever. 


SIZMO SAM’S proposed solution for 
traffic improvement: divided high- 
ways marked “His” and “Hers”. 


SAID the minister: “It gives me such 
pleasure to christen this baby. It was 
such a short time ago that | married 
the parents.” 


THE wife called to her husband, 
“Last year we sent mother a chair for 
Christmas. What do you think we 
ought to do for her this year?” The 
husband called back, “Electrify it!” 


DRIVE carefully; help reduce auto- 
mobile insurance rates. 


MOST folks can oe a secret, says 
Sizmo Sam. It’s the folks they tell it to 
who can’t! 


A MAN hurried up to a feminine 
salesclerk in a department store. 
‘Lady, where’s the can?” he asked ab- 
cuptly. 

“Just turn to your right at that next 
aisle and you'll come to it,” the sales- 
clerk answered him pleasantly. “The 
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sign above the door will say ‘Gentle- 
men’, but don’t pay any attention to 
that; just go on in anyhow.” 


THE telephone operator received a 
call from an elderly lady with a very 
unusual request. 

Said the old lady, “My telephone 
cord is much too long. Would you 
please pull it back at your end?” 


WIFIE: Why are you glaring at me? 
Hubby: I just asked Sonny what 

came after ten and he smiled at me 

and replied, “The man next door.” 


IN THE reading class the teacher 
read from a book, “Can the leopard 
change his spots?” Then the teacher 
said, “What do you think, class? Can 
a leopard change his spots?” 

AL the children agreed that he 
could not—all except little Willie. 

“So you think a leopard can change 
his spots,” said the teacher. “Can you 
tell me why you think so?” 

Willie looked a little sheepish, but 
he replied, “I think—if the leopard 
gets tired in one spot, he can get up 
and go to another.” 


THE battle of the sexes will never be 
won by either side; there is too much 
fraternizing with the enemy. 


‘A RUMOR is about as hard to un- 
spread as butter. 


VEXED diner: “You say you're the 
same waiter who took my order? 
Somehow I expected a much older 
man.” 


TELEVISION may be killing the 
movies, but why do they have to 
show the dead ones to prove it? 


AN expensive summer vacation com- 


eth before a hard fall. 


SIGN on a truck passing Pong 
Philadelphia: “This truck stops for 
all crossroads, railroads, blondes and 
brunettes. For redheads it will back 
up 50 feet.” 


TWO plump ladies were demolish- 
ing the last fragments of salad in a 
dietetic lunch when one discovered 
a small green leg in her lettuce. “Oh 
heavens, I must have eaten the rest 
of the creature!” she moaned. 

Her companion examined the of- 
fending limb for a moment and then 
said reassuringly, “I wouldn’t worry, 
dear. Anything that small couldn’t 
have had many calories!” 


A SMALL contractor and his partner 
closed their office at noon one Sat- 
urday and went to the movies. When 
they were seated, one of them nudged 
the other and gasped, “Say, Joe, we 
forgot to lock the safe!” 

“What's the difference,” replied 
the other. “We're both here, aren't 
we?” 


PEOPLE are funny; they spend 
money they don’t have, to buy things 
they don’t need, to impress folks they 
don't like. 


DEBOUILLET 


FOR SALE—100 yearling 
Rams. Polled and Horned. 
Can be seen at the ranch, 
10 miles Northwest of 
Melvin. 


M. P. RENFROE 


PHONE 7-2916 
MELVIN, TEXAS 


Complete and Balanced— 


and a sheep gets all the mineral 
it needs for 4¢ to 5¢ a month, 
with MoorMan’s 


Because the mineral requirements of various 
classes of livestock differ, MoorMan’s makes a 
different mixture for each class. MoorMan’s 
Range Minerals for Sheep and Goats—contain- 
ing thirteen mineral ingredients — is such a 
product. It is not a “general purpose” mineral. 
It is formulated specifically for sheep and goats 
on range. 


Everyone of the thirteen mineral ingredients in 
MoorMan’s Range Minerals for Sheep and 
Goats serves a specific purpose . . . everyone is 
in exactly the right amount and proper form. 


Ask your MoorMan Man about these! 


Special minerals for Alkali Areas where alkali salts in water 
or forage have reduced the appetite for other necessary 
minerals. 


MoorMan's Min-O-Phene*—a complete mineral with pheno- 
thiazine added to keep down worm infection—and supply 
minerals at the same time. 


This careful formulation results in a complete 
and balanced mineral that is low in cost—easy 
to feed—and supplies all the mineral elements 
sheep are known to need. 


MoorMan’s Range Minerals for Sheep and Goats 
comes in two forms... handy-to-handle 50 Ib. 
blocks ... granular in 50 lb. paper bags. You 
can choose the type that best suits your needs. 


Ask your MoorMan Man about special prices 
on quantities—or write Moorman Manufactur- 


ing Company, Dept. V-77, Quincy, Illinois. 


MoorMan's* 


Since 1885—72 Years of Friendly Service 


Range Minerals for Sheep and Goats 


*Trademork Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA ESPLIN, SECRETARY 
LOGAN, UTAH 
VERN NOWEY 
800 REGISTERED EWES 
CENTER, COLORADO 
L. A. NORDAN 
711 RANCH — BOERNE, TEXAS 
SPARKS RUST 
BOX 1150, DEL RIO, TEXAS 
OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBRED 


SPARKS RUST 


BOX 1150, DEL RIO, TEXAS 


CORRIEDALE 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, SECRETARY 
108 PARKHILL AVE., COLUMBIA, MO. 
W. M. ARNOLD 


BLANCO, TEXAS 

E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 
ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 

E. DEAN HOPF 
HARPER, TEXAS 

H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


CROCKETT W. RILEY 
LLANO ROAD 
WILLOW CITY, TEXAS 


C. F. SCHWEERS 


HONDO, TEXAS 


J. D. YOUNG 
P. ©. BOX 901, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


DEBOUILLET 
DEBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


300 SOUTH KENTUCKY AVENUE 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


A. D. JONES ESTATE 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
DEWAYNE LINDSEY AND 
JEFF LANGFORD 


RANKIN, TEXAS 
FOSTER PRICE 

STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
M. P. RENFROE 

ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


L. W. & ODUS WITTENBURG 


EDEN, TEXAS 


DELAINE-MERINO 
TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 


MRS. G. A. aw, SECRET 
BURNET, TEXA 


DONALD BRADFORD 
MENARD, TEXAS 
OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 
ROUTE 2, TALPA, TEXAS 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


PHONE ORTH EX. 82225 
OLNEY, TEXAS 


G. A. GLIMP & SON 
ROUTE 1, BURNET, TEXAS 
DALE HERRING 


TALPA, TEXAS 


ARTHUR R. JEWELL 


IDLE EASE FARMS 
CENTERBURG, OHIO 


H.C. & S. H. JOHANSON 


GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


L. & W. STEUBING 
OX 184, S. 
DAVID WATTERS” 


MOLINE ROUTE 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


Breeders’ Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 
1ST—TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 
aimee Sy IDENTIFIED AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 


COST IS ONLY $1.25 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS. 


DORSET 


LEONARD STEWARD 
GRENOLA, KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE 
ARMENTROUT & DONLEY 
PLANO, TEXAS and NORBORNE, MO. 
HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
W. A. DRAKE 
202 E. BROADWAY, CUSHING, OKLA. 
T. R. HINTON 
KELLER, TEXAS 
MARGARET TODD 
TRUSCOTT, TEXA 
MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 


ROMELDALE 
A. T. SPENCER 


RT. 1, BOX 12, WILTON, CALIF. 


SOUTHDOWN 


AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HENNING, Sec’y.-Treas. 
— COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 


82225 


BENNIE W. "EDWARDS 
E 2, O'DONNELL, TEXAS 
WESLEY “ELLEBRACHT 


HOME RANCH 
GRAM, TEXAS 


RAYMOND HICKS 
NDERA, TEXAS 
DURON HOWARD 
ARS, OKLAHOMA 
AIME. FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
R. L STEEN & SON 
X 208, GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
WALTER STELZIG, JR. 
371, SCHULENBURG, TEXAS 
JOHNNY M, USSERY 
BOX 22, NOLAN, TEXAS 
PHONE 83645 
JOHN D. WRIGHT 


OAKLAND 
MILLERSBURG. KENTUCKY 


POLLED DELAINE 


MERINO 


A. C. LINDEMAN 
BLANCO, TEXAS 


SUFFOLK 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
ROY B. WARRICK & SON 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


CIRCLE K RANCH 
BERGHEIM, KENDALL COUNTY, TEXAS 


S. E. CURRY 


PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 


HALBERT & FAWCETT 
BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 

HARRISON DAVIS. 

G. H. FORESTER 


— RANCH 


EUGENE (GENE) HICKS 
BOX 555, HICO, TEXAS 
T. R. HINTON 
KELLER, TEXAS 


COX & McADAMS 
CELINA, TEXAS 
MICHAEL & VAN MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 
RALPH PEMBROOK 
111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


GLYNN SANDERS & SON 
24, MULLIN, TEXAS 
LONNIE SCHMITT 
X 4, DORCHESTER. TEXAS 
A. BRADLEY WITTE 


BOX 62, CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


MONTADALE 


MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN. 


61_ ANGELICA — ST. LOUIS, MO. 
AUDRY HEAD 
ARAH ROUTE, SNYDER, TEXAS 


POLLED RAMBOUILLET 


CLYDE THATE 
RT. 1, BURKETT, TEXAS 


POLLED HEREFORD 


HALBERT & FAWCETT 
BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 


RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 SHERWOOD WAY 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


W. A. BELCHER 
PHONE 49F4, BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 
F. M. BIERSCHWALE 
SEGOVIA, TEXAS 
MRS. S. S. BUNDY & SON 
ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 
J. W. CARRUTHERS, JR. 
& SONS RANCHES 
SANDERSON and CARTA VALLEY, TEX. 
MARY DAVIS COUPE 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
A. H. FLOYD 
EDEN AND BRADY, TEXAS 
MRS. W. C. (BILL) FULLER 
MILLERSVIEW & PAINT ROCK, TEX. 
A. McD. GILLIAT 
BOERNE, TEXAS 
PRENTICE H. HARRIS 
GLADIOLA and TATUM, N. MEX. 
L. F. HODGES 
STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
ROBERT A. HUCKABY 
BOX 433, FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 


231 SOUTH CHADBOURNE 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


DEMPSTER JONES 
OZONA, TEXAS 
A. W. KEYS 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
T. A. KINCAID 
OZONA, TEXAS 
R. Q. LANDERS 
MENARD, TEXAS 
DAVE & CONNIE LOCKLIN 
SONORA, TEXAS 
JOHN K. MADSEN 
RAMOUILLET FARM, INC. 


SWENSEN 
NT MAYER UTAH 


EDWIN S. MAY 


BOX 36, TEXAS 


J. B. “Buster” MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
EPHRAIM, UTAH 
“HAL” NOELKE 
MERTZON, TEXAS 
H. C. NOELKE, JR. ESTATE 
SHEFFIELD, TEXA 
Vv. |. & MILES PIERCE 
OZONA AND ALPINE, TEXAS 
THOMAS E. POWERS 
LADY ELLEN STOCK FARM 
8 76th AVE, PALOS PARK, ILL. 
JACK PRESTON 
UTOPIA 
HIRAM PRICE. & SONS 
EDEN, TEXAS 
ED RATLIFF 
BRONTE, TEXAS 
LEO RICHARDSON 
IRAAN, TEXAS 
SPARKS RUST 
BOX 1150, DEL RIO 
R. O. SHEFFIELD and 
RUSHING SHEFFIELD 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
BOB D. SORRELL 
RT. 2, EDEN, TEXAS 
0. SUDDUTH 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 
WADE THOMASON 


ROUTE 1, BOX 316 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


A. Y. & FRANK TILLMAN 


ROUTE 2 
LAMPASAS and SAN ANGELO, TEX. 


LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 
BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 
B. L. TRIMBLE RANCH 


pears 3, BOX 284 
ANGELO, TEXAS 


OREN "A. WRIGHT 


SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 


SHeer & Goat RaIsER 


ANGORA 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
WILL ALLISON 


ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 


F. M. BIERSCHWALE 


SEGOVIA, TEXAS 
VERA A. BURROWS 
BARKSDALE, TEXAS 
MELVIN CAMP 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 
BOB DAVIS 
RIO FRIO, TEXAS 
S. W. DISMUKES & SON 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
JOHN A. DITTMAR 


7 MILES NORTH OF STONEWALL 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


F. E. EBELING 


ROUTE 2, BURNET, TEXAS 
B. W. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 


H. T. FUCHS 


CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
Cc. H. GODBOLD 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


CLAUDE HABY 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 


W. S. HALL 


DRIPPING SPRINGS, TEXAS 


A. L. HASTER 


4120 AUSTIN AVE., WACO, TEXAS | 


GLEN HAY 
BANDERA AND SONORA, TEXAS 


HOWARD G. HAY 

ANGORA RANCH, BANDERA, TEXAS 
ALBERT (BUDDY) JENKINS 

BOX 68, ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
KOONTZ BROTHERS 

MEDINA, TEXAS 


S. F. LACKEY 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


C. A. MORRISS 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
HERBIE OEHLER & SONS 

HARPER, TEXAS 


W. S. ORR & SON 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


LESLIE PEPPER 
RT. 4, BOX 172, SAN ANTONIO 


J. B. REAGAN & SON 


LEAKEY, TEXAS 
JOE B. ROSS 
SONORA, TEXAS 
J.R. SAUNDERS 
OUTE 4, GATESVILLE, TEXAS 


SHIELD RANC 


reir ES 
H. R. SIT & SON 

MARVIN SKAGGS 

UNCTION, TEXAS 

CECIL SPRINGER 

ROUTE 2, BURNT WOODS, OREGON 
BROOKS SWEETEN 

ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
M. D. TAYLOR 

VANCE, TEXAS 
THOMAS-McANALLY 

TEX 


HUBERT B. VIERTEL 


CRANFILLS GAP, TEXAS 


DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE RT., GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


A. A. WELGEHAUSEN 
TE 3 areas. TEXAS 


SHIRLEY WILLIAM 


BOX 91, LLANO, TEXAS 


GUS WITTING, JR. 
JUNCTION, TEXAS 


POLLED REGISTERED 
ANGORAS 
JOHN P. CLASSEN (Originator) 


ROUTE 3, BOX 211 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Registered and Commercial 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
TOMMY BROOK RANCH 


PHONE BRADY 2272 
10 Mi. S. OF BRADY, U.S. HWY. 87 
CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 


BEEFMASTER 


MILL CREEK BEEFMASTERS 


WALKER WHITE 
MASON, TEXAS 
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Happy Father and 
Son Operation 


A FATHER-SON farm operation, to 
be a lasting success, should be based 
on a carefully-planned, business-like 
agreement. 

Leaving it to chance and a “we'll- 
talk-it-over-later” attitude can be an 
invitation for failure, says Doyle 
Reed, Extension specialist in agricul- 
tural economics at the University of 
California. 

“A good father-son operating agree- 
ment,” Reed pointed out, “provides 
the means by which a son can get 
started in farming, can contribute to- 
ward keeping the farm in the family, 
and can provide security and retire- 
ment for his parents.” 

Reed described four types of agree- 
ments: 


The first, a wage and income shar- 
ing arrangement, is least satisfactory 
in most cases, he said, because the son 
becomes primarily a wage earner 
rather than a true partner. 

The most common agreements, he 
pointed out, set up a profit sharing 
or partnership operation. Each party 
may share in the gross income in the 
same proportion as he contributes to 
the expenses and labor, or each may 
be paid for his own contributions and 
then receive a fixed share of the net 
profit. 

In a third type of agreement, the 
father and son form a partnership for 
the operation of the enterprise and 
then rent the farm from the father. 
This method separates land owner- 
ship from the operating agreement. 

The fourth method of operation, 
corporate ownership, has some defi- 
nite disadvantages, and should never 
be attempted without competent legal 
and tax counsel, Reed advised. 

He urged all family members to 
talk over terms of the agreement, and 
to consider how well the following 
conditions can be met: 

1. The farm operation should be 
large enough to provide a_ satisfac- 
tory living for all families involved. 

2. The operation should not be 
overburdened with debt. 

3. All family members should be 
able to work together. 


4. Management responsibility 
should be divided properly, so the fa- 
ther does not feel that the value of his 
experience is being wasted, and the 
son does not feel like a hired man. 

5. The son and his wife must have 
a genuine interest in the farming op- 
eration. 

6. An adequate record system 
must be maintained in order to elim- 
inate grounds for disagreement. 

7. Proper division of income must 
be provided. The parents must be as- 
sured adequate income for their old 
age, and the son must have an incen- 
tive to work for the success of the 
farming operation. 

8. The agreement must consider 
the interests of all the children. 

9. Provision should usually be 
made for the son to buy the ranch 
and start paying for it before the par- 
ents die. 

10. Each family should have sep- 
arate, adequate housing. 

Reed emphasized that terms of the 
agreement should be preserved in 
writing in order to avoid later misun- 
derstandings. A good agreement, he 
said, should include such items as a 
definite statement regarding the 
length of time it is to run, an inven- 
tory of all property and equipment, 
indicating ownership and values, a 
statement regarding division of ex- 
penses and income, an acceptable 
plan for keeping banking and finan- 
cial records, and plans for maintain- 
ing and improving the farm. 

“Most of the trouble that arises 
from father-son agreements,” the 
economist noted, “can be blamed on 
the fact that the parties always meant 
to talk things over and arrive at a 
mutual understanding, but kept put- 
ting it off until it was too late.” 


The Producers Livestock Auction 
Company, El Paso, has closed. Rich- 
ard Drake, manager, reports that the 
trading will resume later this year. 


If you have oats, store them. If you 
are to need oats this winter, buy now. 
Prediction is that oat prices will climb 
after harvest and generally they do. 


Telephone RI-2-4147 


RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS Life COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Field Representatives 


T. D. Beasley—Telephone CA-61793..........:ccc0000 San Antonio 
Neal Patterson——Telephone OXford 41551 Midland 
John A. Powell—Telephone 12 

TEXAS INVESTMENT OFFICE 
Arlington H. Helbing, Jr............ 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


2105 N. Akard 


Conservation 


(Continued from page 33) 


festation will make a big contribution 
toward more efficient production. 
»* * 


Tests made at the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station indicate 
that mature beef cows which have ac- 
cess to green pasture during the sum- 
mer can go far more than nine 
months without supplements contain- 
ing carotene. 

* * 

Upstream floodwater detention 
dams designed by Soil Conservation 
Service in Texas are retarding flood- 
producing runoff water, reducing 
flood damage, and protecting large 
reservoirs from heavy sediment loads. 
D. A. Williams, SCS Administrator, 
reported that 173 upstream dams in 
Texas are retarding about 170,000 
acre-feet of runoff water and feeding 
it slowly into streams. Dams supple- 
ment soil and water conservation 
practices on the land. Biggest loss 
from exas floods, Mr. Williams said, 
is millions of tons of good topsoil lost 
from farm and ranch lands unpro- 
tected by soil and water conservation 
practices and not held by upstream 
detention dams. 


Lamb producers should note a 17 
percent increase in turkey numbers 
over last year. Turkey prices may slide 
and carry their effect to other meats 
with which turkey competes. 


your host 
with the most 


FOR 


CONVENTIONS 


AND = 


SALES 
MEETINGS 


just one minute from 


@ SPACIOUS MEETING ROOMS 
@ UNEXCELLED CAT=RING SERVICE 
@ COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
@ 800 CAR GARAGE 
Ferrell 


“in Ft. Worth... It's The Worth’ 


FOR FREE°GET ACQUAINTED 
COPY OF AMERICA'S TOP 
LIVESTOCK MAGATINE, SEND MAME 


AND ADDRESS: THE CATTLEMAN 


SALESMAN Wilt] 410 WEATHERFORD 


| FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


PHEN-O-LETS 


WORM SHEEP IN ONE 
FEEDING 


ANCHOR’S PHEN-O-LETS 


costs approximately 8c per head 
for grown sheep — less for lambs 


Pheno-O-Lets are a highly palatable form of Phenothiazine in pellet 
form, offering an easy and effective method of worming domestic 


livestock. 


All you do is pen your sheep and feed them. One feeding gets the 
worms. Just sprinkle Phen-O-Lets on the feed or silage. You are 
assured a full therapeutic dose in just one feeding. 


Available in 5, 10, 50 and 100-Pound Packages 


Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply you, 
have him get in touch with us. 


Anchor Serum Co. 


TEXAS DISTRIBUTORS 


BOX 245 — SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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WHY? 


Breed inferior sheep —- They produce inferior lambs 
and wool and eat just as much as good sheep! 


WHY NOT? 


Take advantage of the increase in dollars per acre net income 
produced by better sheep! 


= 


RAMBOUILLETS 


produce MORE pounds of better quality lamb — 
MORE pounds of better quality wool — 


NET INCOME! 


See the registered Rambouillet breeders — attend the sales— 


or write us for free illustrated booklet and list of breeders iii 

il 

American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Assn. i 
2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 5 


BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 


REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


PLEASE BUY REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 
AT THE SALES 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS’N. 
Incorporated 1900 ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


& Goat RAISER 


The Cattle Situation 


By ELMER KELTON 


“THEY'RE CRAZY,” a well known 
West Texas order buyer commented, 
shaking his head over prices his Corn 
Belt customers had just agreed to pay 
for a string of Angus feeder calves 
for fall delivery. But, being a ranch- 
man himself, he was glad to get to 
give that much for his friend’s cattle. 

The stocker-feeder market contin- 
ued to strengthen in Texas through 
June. After a short, uncertain spell 
as feeders made up thier minds, repu- 
tation strings of Angus calves broke 
the ice by jumping to 25 cents a 
pound on steers, 22 to 23 cents on 
heifers, fall delivery. 

This confirmed the prediction 
made earlier by some market observ- 
ers that top-quality steer calves would 
bring a quarter. On the other hand, 
it was a little hard to see how feeders 
could afford to pay that much. 

The packer prices on fed steers 
have, at best, only held their own. 
The overall tone has been toward 
weakness. And the 23-cent level 
which prevailed on feeder steer calves 
a month ago was already a little above 
the packer market. 

The Sol Mayer Angus calves in the 
Sonora area were the first big string 
to bring 23 cents on heifers, 25 on 
steers, some smaller bunches going at 
the same prices. But there was other 
activity in reputation calves even days 
earlier at 22 on heifers, 25 on steers. 
Some of the strings sold include those 
of Lea Aldwell of San Angelo, Jess 
Koy of Eldorado, H. C. and Jack 
Grafa of San Angelo and Rocksprings 
and Mrs. Carl Preston of Eldorado. 

The activity happened to be mostly 
on blacks, but Cleve T. Jones of So- 
nora, always a good order buyer, said 
he felt that top Hereford calves would 
bring similar prices. 

Happy as the situation appeared, 
it was causing genuine concern among 
some buyers of feeder cattle. The only 
justification they could see for these 
prices would be an upturn in the 
packer market, and as yet there was 
no sign of it. 

Contracting hit several slow weeks 
as producers stiffened their asking 


“We're getting pressure from the 
producers for more money and pres- 
sure from the feeders for cheaper cat- 
tle,” was the worried comment from 
Deaton Moorhouse of Amarillo, order 
buyer. 

He was frank in saying that the 
calves were getting too high. He 
pointed out that packer calves are 
now only about two cents higher than 
they were last year when feeder calves 
were selling at 18 cents on heifers, 
20 cents on steers. 

Most of these San Angelo-area 
calves will be delivered from mid- 
August to early October. There is lit- 
tle doubt that they will go out fatter 
than they have been in years. 

Moorhouse said there has been very 
little contracting of calves in the Pan- 
handle. Cattle numbers are short 
there, and many ranchmen will want 
to keep this year’s calves, shipping 
them as yearlings next spring. A lot 
of yearling cattle are being summered 
over the Panhandle now. 

Cow and calf prices continue to 
strengthen. The better kinds of pairs 
are bringing up to $200. Some cattle 
which sold last year at as little as $85 
per pair have sold lately at $175 to 
$200. 

Here’s what Jim W. Mitchell, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Texas 
Livestock Marketing Association, had 
to say about the subject: 

“Middle-aged cows and calves are 
selling from $160 to $200 per pair. 
Most of these are for local consump- 
tion. The calf and yearling transac- 
tions are mostly going to other parts 
of the country. It now appears that 
the supply of thin, lightweight calves 
and yearlings will be limited. With 
the continued rains, this supply will 
hardly take care of the local demand 
for wheat pasture and wintering pur- 
poses.” 

The volume of cow and calf trad- 
ing has been small because most 
ranchmen want to keep theirs. They 
have enough feed now that they can 
do it. 

At local auctions, choice fat calves 
and yearlings were bringing $18.50 


prices. Buyers were dubious about to $22.75 cwt. in late June. That was 
taking hold. about as good as in Fort Worth be- 


SHIP TO... 


Frank Cargile 
Dial 4145 


PRODUCERS 


Sales 
Wednesday — Sheep 
Friday — Cattle 


Producers Livestock 
Auction Company 


Jack Drake, Manager 


John Cargile 
San Angelo 
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cause of the local shortage of this 
kind of cattle. Fat cows were up to 
about $15 cwt., bulls to $16.50. 
June cattle movement in Texas was 
estimated at 20 to 25 percent greater 
than for the same month a year ago. 
Slaughter classes of cattle had a weak- 
er feel. Even so, the American Meat 
Institute said fat steer prices as of 
June 8 were 9 to 14 percent above a 


year ago, cows about 19 percent 
higher. 
* * 

The Hill Country Hereford Asso- 
ciation had the highest prices in the 
five-year history of its all-female sale 
June 3 

Sixty lots of cattle averaged $286. 
That compared with last year’s $166 
overall average. Forty-eight pairs of 
registered cows and calves averaged 
$312, compared with last year’s 
$213. Twelve single females, includ- 
ing dry cows and heifers, averaged 
$173, compared with $130 a year 
ago. 

Good feed throughout the Hill 
Country brought fast, sharp bidding 


One of the characteristics of the 
good breeder is his habit of adver- 
tising. 


on an unusually even keel. Top price 
was $850 for a pair from the Lazy E 
Ranch of Round Mountain. The Sep- 
tember bull calf went to Houston 
Clinton & Co. of Burnet for $520, 
the three-year-old cow to T. G. Kuy- 
kendall of Cherokee for $330. 


Clinton paid $4,540 total for seven 
pairs. O. W. Linne of Lavernia paid 
$2,300 for seven pairs and a dry 
cow. 

* * 

A special stocker and feeder Here- 
ford calf show and sale at Fort Worth 
June 7 set a record of $102.20 per 
head average. Previous high was 
$88.43 on July 12, 1956. 

M. L. Garrett of Wichita Falls 
commented that his calves were “dust- 
ed in and muddied out,” weighing 30 
pounds more than he thought they 
would, 

* * * 

The famous bluestem and Osage 
pastures of Kansas and Oklahoma 
have received fewer cattle this spring 
than at any time during their more 
than 30 years of record. 


Receipts of cattle and calves have 
been about 19 percent below last 
year and 31 percent below two years 
ago. The carryover of local cattle 
there is down about nine percent 
from last year. 

Shorter cattle numbers in Texas, 
plus the fact that California and Ari- 
zona have taken some of the Texas 
market, have cut shipments to the 
bluestem and Osage. 

Range and water conditions are re- 
ported to be good in all that area. 
They were late getting that way, 
though, which discouraged some cat- 
tlemen who might otherwise have 
shipped. Landowners are granting up 
to twice as much land per animal this 
year for the same amount of money. 

* * 


Texas cattlemen got the biggest 
benefit from the Mexican cattle buy- 
ing program, which has just been 
ended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Under the agreement, signed 
October 30, 1956, the Export-Import 
Bank in Washington was to finance 
purchase and export of United States 
beef and dairy cattle for Mexico. The 
beef cattle were to come from drouth 
states. 

During the fall and winter months, 
Texas cattle raisers sold 5,700 cattle 
for a total of $1,650,000. Of these, 
there were 4,861 beef cattle at 
$1,405,467. 

That was about one-third the total 
U. S. sales. Sixteen states sold 16,- 
400 beef cattle and 3,600 dairy cat- 
tle at total of $4,889,000. 

The U. S. put up five million dol- 
lars for the program. 

A big part of the Texas sales came 
out of West Texas registered and top 
commercial herds, including those in 
the Davis Mountains. 

A contest for the sorriest bull was 
a feature of the Mid-North Texas 
Hereford Association show in Cle- 
burne. The dubious honor and $100 
prize went to F. M. Price of Gran- 
bury. Part of the rule was that he im- 
mediately sell the animal for slaugh- 
ter. 

Price commented that the booby- 
prize bull was not typical of his herd. 


Henry D. Davis, San Angelo wool 
buyer, paid 7142 cents a pound for 
a 20,000-pound accumulation of 
twelve months’ wool in the Herring 
and Stallings Warehouse at Ballinger 
in early June. 


Registered 
ANGORA GOATS 


A flock built on top blood lines 


Breeder flock and get of sire winner 
at Kerrville, 1955 


WILL HAVE BOTH DOES AND BILLIES 
FOR SALE THIS YEAR 


VERA BURROWS, Barksdale 


MAY NOT BE ABLE TO 
TELL THE DIFFERENCE 
MINERALS . 


. But Your 
Livestock can! 


Yoo can’t tell a good mineral simply by smelling of it, tasting of it, or 
crumbling it between your fingers. There is only one way to find 
out which mineral is the best for your stock . . . and that is to feed 
it to them and observe the results. 


You don’t need sales literature or advertising matter to tell you 
whether your animals are getting fatter, healthier, more productive. 
You can see these things (or absence of them) with your own eyes. 


We welcome and invite ranchers to try Lamkin products on this 
basis. We know they get results . . . results you can see with your 
own eyes, weigh on the scales, deposit in the bank. This is the acid 
test for any mineral. You're invited to apply this test to Lamkin’s, 
beginning soon. 


Get in touch with your Lamkin dealer now, or write us direct. 


GROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


x "BOX 494 


FIRST ANNUAL 


SHOW ANID SAILIE 


100 BUCKS — 25 DOES 
SALE STARTS AT 1:00 P.M. 


AUGUST 31 


MILLS COUNTY SHOW BARNS 


Central Texas Angora Goat 
Breeders Association 


GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
AUCTIONEERS — PETE GULLEY — LEM JONES 
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BILL McKENZIE, MANAGER 


WILSON, LOUISIANA 
(35 MILES NORTH OF BATON ROUGE) 


PUREBRED 
SUFFOLK SHEEP 


PUREBRED 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 
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WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO 


1965 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo. 
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SAVE 


APPROXIMATELY 


of 
NEW TIRE 
PRICE 


Firestone 
Super Champion 
NEW TREADS 


epplied on sound tire bodies 
or on your tires 


SIZE § 
: 6.70-15 


Plus Tax and Recappable Tire 
SPECIAL LOW 
PRICES — ALL SIZES 


FIRESTONE 
STORES 


CONCHO AND IRVING 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Monument Dedicated 
To The Goat 


THE UNITED STATES Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis has dedicated a 
bronze statue to honor the goat. Like- 
ly it is the only such honor ever 
given to this most valuable and uni- 
que friend of man. It places on a 
pedestal a symbol of the long line of 
mascots which this educational insti- 
tution has had through the years. 

It is not known whether the statue 
is that of a milk goat, a “billy,” or the 
beautiful Angora buck. It is known, 
however, mascots in past years have 
been Angoras. The late B. M. Halbert 
of Sonora took great pride in furnish- 
ing high quality Angora bucks to the 
institution when called upon to do so. 
He accompanied the moscot to the 
naval institution on several trips and 
took part in some of the ceremonies 
prior to and during the football 
games. 

It is not generally known and the 
public seems reluctant to learn, but 
the goat is most likely the earliest 
food-producing animal domesticated 
anteceding even the cow. In some 
circles the goat is believed to have 
even preceded the dog. The domesti- 
cation of the goat probably took place 
prior to 3000 B.C. 

Few animals, if any, have offered 


FOR BETTER LAMBS 
AND MORE WOOL 


BUY TEXAS-RAISED 
AND ACCLIMATED 


FROM TEXAS BREEDERS 
For Breeders’ List Write 


C. W. RILEY 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Texas Corriedale 
Sheep Breeders 
Association 


WILLOW CITY, TEXAS 


Hugh L. George 


Registered Civil Engineer 
Licensed and Bonded State Surveyor 
Registered Public Surveyor 


33 Years With West Texas Boundaries 
We Survey The Earth 


207 Central National Bank Bidg. 
OFFICE TEL. 5112 RES. TEL. 4410 


San Angelo, Texas 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


more to the welfare of his human 
friends than has the goat. Milk, but- 
ter, cheese, flesh, hide and hair have 
always been highly prized by the peo- 
ples of the world, especially those of 
the Near East, where it is believed 
the domestic species developed from 
the Pasang of Asia Minor. 


The Cashmere goat is famed since 
Biblical times for its soft, downy un- 
der coat and its yarn became some- 
thing fit only for the kings. Its cou- 
sin, the Angora, also is famed for its 
wondrous hair and many purple robes 
of royalty have been woven of its lus- 
trous and long-enduring fibers. To- 
day, more popular than ever, the fi- 
ber is regarded as a “specialty” and 
commands a high price, according to 
quality. 

From Turkey the Angora goat came 
to the United States in the middle of 
the 19th century and has enjoyed a 
steady growth in popularity and in 
numbers. Our domestic Angora also 
developed to be superior in quality 
both in body and mohair characteris- 
tics to that grown anywhere else in 


the world. 


There are some 2,500,000 Angora 
goats in the United States today and 
the greater part of these are brows- 
ing the green hills of the Edwards 
Plateau. This area, because of climati- 
cal conditioning and nature of fol- 
iage, is by far the most ideally suited 
section of the nation for profitable 
Angora goat husbandry. Yet other 
areas of the nation can and are prof- 
itably growing the money-making ani- 
mals and will, it is predicted, pro- 
duce more as knowledge is gained of 
their needs and their wonderful prof- 
it-producing qualities. 

The ignorance of the general pub- 
lic about the Angora is appalling. 
Without doubt the “lowly” goat is the 
most maligned of all animals. Con- 
demned as a can eater—a scavenger, 
a joke, he is none of these. All goats 
are meticulous eaters and because of 
this and other habits and character- 
istics have the most nutritious meat 
and milk of domestic livestock. The 
forage of the goat is more palatable 
to them than grass and chemists point 
out that the leaves of the deep-rooted 
forage plants contain more essential 
food elements than the shallower- 
rooted weeds and grasses consumed 
by most livestock. These essential ele- 
ments are passed to the consumer of 


the flesh and milk of the goat. 


When the old-time ranchman, the 
Mexican herder or the grizzled ranch 
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— Special Lamb Stocker-Feeder 
Thursday, September 12, 1957 


Sponsored Jointly by — Stock Yards Company and the Commission Companies 


Union Stock Yards San Antonio sn ANTONIO. TExAs 


Sale 
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hand hold out for barbecued goat, be- 
lieve him when he argues that it is 
better meat, because he is right! 

The Angora goat is developing into 
a most important economic asset to 
the Southwest. Without going into 
the Angora’s many other praisewor- 
thy characteristics, this animal for 
dollar invested is the best money-mak- 
er on the range. He merits all the 
praise heaped upon him — none of 
the ridicule and scorn. 


The Southwest should erect a man- 
ument in tribute to the Angora and 
for a far better reason than has the 
U. S. Naval Academy. 


Cattle Numbers 
Are Down 


FOR THE first time in seven years, 
cattle numbers are down in the Unit- 
ed States. A nation-wide drop of two 
percent in total cattle numbers last 
year coupled with recent widespread 
rain creates a_ better - than - average 
chance for higher prices. 


The long drouth was largely re- 
sponsible for this decline, and cattle 
numbers have not yet turned down- 
ward in either the South or Midwest 
although Texas registered a seven per- 
cent reduction in 1956. Actually, na- 
tional numbers are now at a point of 
balance and could swing either way 
if moisture conditions keep on im- 
proving. 

Extension Economist John Mc- 
Haney says cattle prices will probably 
improve if rains continue to fall at the 
right time and in the right places. He 
figures this would cause many ranch- 
ers to restock, holding back a good 
many heifer calves from slaughter. 
He says it also might create a better 
demand for steer and heifer stockers. 


McHaney says American cattlemen 
can generally expect higher cattle 
prices in a few years if the over-all 
economic activity and non-farm in- 
come remains high. He bases this pre- 
diction on the declining cattle to peo- 
ple ratio in recent years with the as- 
sumption that it will continue. 


The economist advises cattle rais- 
ers to finish animals out by late June 
to avoid heavy July and August mar- 
keting. There were four percent more 
cattle on feed in January than a year 
earlier and indications this year point 
to a longer feeding period. Feeder cat- 
tle prices won’t increase greatly by 
next fall, but they will probably be 
slightly higher. Increased pork and 
poultry supplies will compete with 
beef. 


“My wife’s got a temporary job 


working in town.” 
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Ranchmen Start 
Farming 


MANY ranchmen of the Southwest 
are also farmers and some have great 
pride in their dry land or irrigated 
fields where they try to raise feed- 
stuff in the main. This joint farming- 
ranching plan is paying off, too. “I'll 
get 4,000 bales of alfalfa hay off my 
first cutting.” “The oats I raise will 
see me through the winter.” “My su- 
dan patch will take care of all my 
lambs.” “I'll have enough grazing to 
rest my pastures for a couple of 
months,” are some of the comments 
of stockmen who have in the past 
been solely range men. One ranch- 
man, discovering water on his place 
suitable for irrigation, put in a size- 
able acreage of cotton and, when up 
to a good stand, had it sprayed by air- 
plane. The kill was complete—of the 
cotton—Something slipped! 


With all the trouble with oats 
down in the fields, planting and har- 
vesting difficulties, the new farmers 
are quite philosophical about every- 
thing. “We need all the feed we can 
raise and these farms pay off in a lot 
of ways. As for me, I don’t see how 
I ever did without mine!” 

There'll be a lot more of this combi- 
nation farming-ranching before too 
many years have gone by. It’s good 
business. 


O. A. Harris and his father, L. L., 
of Eldorado, were in charge of the 
barbecue at the Pat Rose, Jr., sale in 
May and it was a dandy. They fed ap- 
proximately 450 people. The Harrises 
have all the facilities for quick ser- 
vices and they have been hosts to as 
high as 2,000 people. They are 
booked pretty solid this year but can 
handle a few more barbecues for those 
who like a good job without a lot of 
bother and expense. 


Frank Craddock of Bandera 
County 4-H Club is shown with 
his Champion “C’’ Type doe at 
San Antonio, February, 1957. 
This doe was champion of the en- 
tire show in the open class. She 
was bred by C. F. Briggs of Del 
Rio, awarded by Hay Foundation. 
This young man also won the dis- 
trict show at Kerrville with a doe 
bred by Howard Hay of Bandera, 
also a Hay Foundation award. 


REAL HOLDS 
SUCCESSFUL SALE 

AIME FRANK REAL, Kerr County 
rancher, held his fourth annual Club 
Lamb and Registered Southdown Sale 
in Kerrville, June 15. Buyers from 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Louisiana bought five hundred head 
of sheep. 

Many club lambs were taken by 
4-H and FFA boys, who came with 
their West Texas sponsors. 

Selling was by auction and private 
treaty. Lew McGinnis of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, paid the best price at the auc- 
tion—$170 for a Southdown lamb. 

Real, host to 300 people at a bar- 


becue lunch, said his sales volume 
was slightly higher than last year. His 
is one of the largest private annual 
sheep sales in the nation. Mr. Real 
is a director of the National South- 
down Breeders’ Association. 

Most of the breeding class sheep 
of the sale were Southdowns. Mr. 
Real also sold some Delaines, Dor- 
setts, Hampshires, and Suffolks. 
Wether buying was good with vari- 
ous animals in these breeds and cross- 
breeds bringing from $11 to $16 per 
head. 
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SAN ANGELO COLLEGE 
HOLDS JUDGING 
CONTEST 


HONORS were split between Bandera 
and Sonora in wool and mohair judg- 
ing at the San Angelo College An- 
nual 4-H Club Judging Contest, June 
1. The Bandera Club won in the 
adult division, while Sonora took the 
junior honors. 


Earl Keese of Bandera was high in- 
dividual in the adult and John Friess 
of Sonora in the junior division. 


Nine senior and seven junior teams 
participated. 


Mass-Treat an entire flock as 
easily as one animal 


SUL 


Now it is just as easy and dependable to treat 
an entire pen or flock as it is one animal. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine Drinking Water 
Solution mixes rapidly and uniformly in the 
drinking water. It is your easy-to-store, 
easy-to-use, fast-acting SULMET that you 
have depended on for immediate action over 
the years. 

Mix in a pail of water to treat one animal— 
or in your drinking water tank for treating 
many animals! 


SULMET gives you longer, stronger action ; 
provides effective blood levels of sulfametha- 
zine; it is powerful but easy on the animal; 
costs less per treatment and you give lower 
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SULFAMETHAZINE 
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Drinki 


dosage levels at less frequent intervals—often 
one dose is sufficient to end the problem. 


Get SULMET from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. For free literature 
write AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, FARM 
AND HOME DIVISION, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK, 
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Texas 


Delaine 
News 


By MRS. G. A. GLIMP 


Sales Notes 

THE MEMBERS of the Texas De- 
laine Merino Association and guests 
were once again privileged to partake 
of the wonderful hospitality and co- 
operation that abounds so freely in 
Colerzaan, as they met for their an- 
nual show and sale. 

The Kiwanis Club, who has been 
our host to very lovely banquet each 
year, was host again for a most de- 
lectable banquet prepared and served 
by Mrs. W. D. Terry, president of 
Women’s Auxiliary to Breeder Feed- 
er, and her capable coworkers. We 
are thoroughly convinced Coleman 
can also add some excellent cooks to 
their long list of talents found there. 

Clyde Thate served as judge for 


In EL PASO. 
choose... 
HOTEL 


CORTEZ 


AIR CONDITIONED 
RADIO G TELEVISION 


An Affiiiated 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


the annual show, and he did a very 
thorough, conscientious job. Mr. 
Thate has long been recognized over 
the state as an exceptional sheep man 
and has served in the capacity of 
judge many times before. This was 
the first time he had done so for the 
Delaine breed, but he certainly did a 
grand job. This was time taken from 
a very busy schedule, too, as we know 
Mr. Thate, like most others, could 
have been busy at home. 

Joe LeMay had the champion ram 
and ewe of the show. Anna Rose 
Glasscock had the reserve ram and 
David Watters the reserve ewe.*Mr. 
Thate was very pleased over the qual- 
ity of sheep he had to judge and said 
it was the best he had seen for a num- 
ber of years. Desk sets were presented 
to Mr. LeMay on the champions. 

The sale was very snappy, and a 
$10 per head average over last year 
was realized, despite the factors that 
prevented so many from coming. So 
many people felt they had to take ad- 
vantage of a few days sunshine to do 
necessary field work. 

R. A. Beavan and son, Jim, from 
San Carlos, Coahuila, Mexico, were 
top buyers of the sale. They pur- 
chased fifteen head for $1,125. 
These rams went to their ranch there, 
but they have extensive ranching in- 
terests in Australia, also. It had been 
a number of years since Mr. Beavan 
attended a Delaine sale, and he felt 
the quality had improved a great deal. 

Other major buyers in the sale 
were Claude Brookshire of Talpa, 
David Schmidt and son, Charles, of 
Harper and Fredericksburg, and Al- 
bert Spreen of Talpa. Mr. Brookshire 
has been a consistent buyer from year 
to year, and we hope to see all of 
them in Coleman again in 1958! 

It was very good to see younger 


GLIMP SELLS TOP DELAINE 


Hudson Glimp, Burnet, now in Texas A. & M. College, brought 
this nice Delaine to the annual sale and topped the event at 
$180. The buyer with the whiskers is W. H. Pittard of Bertram, 
and the whiskers advertise Bertram’s Diamond Jubilee Cele- 


bration. (Kelton Photo) 


breeders of the association bidding 
and buying choice rams for their 
flocks. Some there doing this were: 
Joe Benningfield, on leave from the 
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BILL RAGSDALE TIRE Co. 
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Navy, Goldthaite; John Pat Rudd of 
the Rudd Bros., Goldthwaite; and 
Laddie Smith, Lometa. Also, Pren- 
tiss Head, Goldthwaite and J. D. 
Evans, O’Donnell, FFA members, 
bought all the ewes that were offered 
for sale. J. D. also bought a ram. We 
wish for all of these boys the greatest 
success, as it is such as they who de- 
termine the future of our association. 


Registration Change 

Some changes were made in the 
present methods of registration in our 
association. The individual certifi- 
cates have been discussed many times 
before, so beginning January 1, 1958, 
all sheep registered in the Texas De- 
laine Association will be given an in- 
dividual certificate at cost of $1 each. 
This $1 includes the first transfer on 
the animal, but each transaction 
thereafter will be 25c per transfer. 

Another thing breeders should note 
is the fact that in the past transac- 
tions were not required to be accom- 
panied by the necessary fee, but this 
is a rule now. Too, all delinquent fees 
must be paid before any other work 


“ALL-IN-ONE” CASTRATOR 
For Lambs and Kid Goats 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Your Morcy Back 


No extra supplies needed. 
It’s humane, sanitary, 
economical, quick, easy. 
and animals 
MODEL NO. 1—CASTRATOR, som AND 
EARMARKER, $15. 
MODEL NO. 2 — CASTRATOR ap DOCKER 
WITHOUT EARMARKER, $12.50. 
See your dealer. If he does not have it, order 
direct. We'll postpay it. 
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Merino Successful 


By ARTHUR R. JEWELL 


A RECENT bulletin entitled “Hy- 
brid Lambs” and published by the 
Agricultural Research Service of the 
U. §. Department of Agriculture, has 
startled the sheep industry. The old- 
est breed in the world—Merino—has 
again proven its value to the livestock 
industry. 

Merino rams were used to produce 
three-way crosses from Hampshire, 
Shropshire and Southdown crosses. 
It was to be expected that the intro- 
duction of Merino blood would in- 
crease the value and weight of fleeces 
and the report proves this statement. 
But the most outstanding and almost 


can be done. This will be included in 
the by-laws of the association. 

Any boy or girl eligible for the 
trophies or premium money given by 
this association must be a member of 
the Texas Association or showing 
sheep registered in this association. 

Hamilton Choat, George Johan- 
son, and Mrs. G. A. Glimp were re- 
elected President, Vice President, and 
Secretary-Treasurer, respectively. The 
roster of directors: A. C. Lindeman, 
F. R. Kimbrough, Wilton Steubing, 
David Watters, Francis Kott, Joe Le- 
May, P. R. Gromatzky, Harold Bragg, 
and Dale Herring. These were elected 
by acclamation to serve 1957-58. 

The: members voted to return to 
Coleman in 1958 for their annual 
show and sale. The dates will be set 
later when it can be worked out with 
B. C. D. President O. H. Rhode, who 
so diligently worked for us this year. 
Mr. Rhode and the sale committee 
plan to hold this in connection with 
the wool show there. 

Young Jimmie Horne did all right 
in the Coleman wool show, having a 
first in fleece in aged ewe, and was 
high individual in judging. 

Now is the time for boys and girls 
to be getting lambs ready for the 
State Fair. Let’s make the Junior and 
Adult Shows this year the best we 
have had, 


revolutionary thought comes froin the 
results when the Merino three-way 
crosses exceeded the other crosses and 
purebreds in weight and approached 
the average of the mutton-type lambs 
in carcass grade. The Merino three- 
way crosses were equal to the mutton- 
type lambs in dressing yield and meat 
quality factors such as tenderness, 
quality of juice, flavor and aroma. 
We have known the good qualities 
of the Merino breed for centuries. 
When kept perfectly pure on a com- 
mercial basis, they could not compete 
with the mutton breeds especially as 
lamb became the most economical 
factor of the sheep industry. But these 
recent tests show that we can still 
save the important and most essen- 
tial breed qualities of the Merino in 
the cross breeding program. We are 
not saying the Merino is the best 
breed in the world but the Merino 
does have a more important place in 
today’s sheep industry than has been 
considered by many shepherds. 


COLEMAN HOLDS 


FIRST WOOL SHOW 


JIMMY HORNE turned up with the 
high score in Coleman County's first 
wool show, June 8. The best put-up 
bag award went to J. B. McCord of 
Coleman. Curt Beck won a share of 
the individual fleece awards in the 
Adult Show, together with Lester 
Newman and Harold Bragg. In the 
Junior Division, Carroll Neff, Melvin 
Hausenfluke, Ben Scott, and Jim 
Horne won top placings. 

The show was well attended, with 
T. A. Kincaid, President, Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, 
making a talk. 


Believe it or not, all goats are fas- 
tidious eaters and show much more 
“savvy” in what they eat than the 
sheep, the cow, the horse or the hog. 
And what the goat eats normally is 
the choicest, most mineral-rich of 
leaves and shrubs. 


Top Fleece of the 
San Antonio Mohair Show 


Our Angora Goats produce that top Premium Quality 
Mohair. You will find our bucks will do wonders for 


YOUR mohair clip—bring you more money—dquicker! 
See our offering this year. 


Herbie Oehler & Sons 


HARPER, TEXAS 


CENTRAL TEXAS 


ANGORA SALE 


THE FIRST annual show and sale of 
the Central Texas Registered Angora 
Goat Raisers Association will be held 
on August 31 in the Agricultural 
Building at Goldthwaite, Hawley Jer- 
nigan, publicity chairman, has an- 
nounced. 

Raymond Casbeer, Mills County 
State Bank, is chairman of the cata- 
logue committee. Ray Standley, Roy 
Dellis, and Pete Dellis are also on the 
committee which is making prepara- 
tions for the show and sale. 

Registered Angora goat breeders 
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from Mills and surrounding counties 
are expected for the show and sale. 


The Tom Jones Estate Ranch, 
about 20 miles east of Junction, 
owned by Mrs. Hiram Eakers and her 
two sons and two daughters, has been 
sold to Milton and Nathan Whit- 
worth, Junction. The acreage was 
2,700 acres of a larger ranch tract 
and brought $50 per acre. 


Otho Drake, San Angelo livestock 
commission dealer, sold in early June 
3,000 yearling Rambouillet rams for 
Bill Neal of Marathon for $18 a 
head. 


Wet or Dry 


We have been in the reg- 
istered Angora goat busi- 
ness for 21 years and dur- 
ing this time, both in dry 
and wet years, our goats 
have been our best mon- 
ey-makers. 


SHIELD 


1442 MILAM BLDG. 


WE THINK WE HAVE ONE OF THE 
FINEST FLOCKS OF REGISTERED GOATS 


REAL AND TRAVIS COUNTIES 


RANCH 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


WOOL 


'¥ WE SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS OF WOOL 
| AND MOHAIR ON OUR RECORD OF SALES 
AND SERVICE 


| DOLPH BRISCOE, JR. — R. L. SUTHERLAND 
| UVALDE, TEXAS 


Wool Mohair Co. 


Founded by Dolph Briscoe, Sr. 


Commission Merchants 
Ranch Supplies 


PHONE BR-8-4585 
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NGREDIENTS 


SPECIAL PHENOTHIAZINE. DRENCH- 


STOMACH AND TAPE 


; ie 

SHEEP and GOATS 


Southwestenn Salt & Supply Company 


EXTRA Product. Experienced Drencbers only § GUARANTEED 


Special Green Phenothiazine Drench 


Prepared according to a proven formula designed for both stomach and ey oc 

tape worm eradication. It is properly mixed and contains the highest Re > asco 

quality chemicals. There is none better. enema 

OTHER —S-W— PRODUCTS 

Phenothiazine Regular Drench — Phenothiazine Salt 
Du Pont Lexone 10-GW BHC Insecticide 
Plymouth Lariat Rope — S-W Docking Fluid 

Insecticides — Many other items 

— 
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The Ranch 
library 


FLAT TOP RANCH 
THE STORY OF A GRASSLAND VENTURE 
Edited by B. W. Allred and J. C. Dykes 


Flat Top Ranch southwest of Fort Worth; in 
the high, dry ranch country of Texas, is one 
of the most successful grassland undertakings 
in North America. Its 17,000 acres are covered 
with tall grass when other acres nearby have 
only sparse cover, where streams flow in sear- 
ing drouth, and where fat cattle and game ani- 
mals thrive. This is the long-awaited report 
on it, containing the last writing on the sub- 
ject done by Louis Bromfield just before his 
untimely death. 

Flat Top is a demonstration of what can be 
done with soil, water, and grass anywhere in 
the Western cattle country from Montana to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

This comprehensive treatment of grassland 
conservation is of, by and for ranchers and 
livestock men. It will prove valuable to the 
business man with an investment in the land, 
and to conservationists everywhere. University 
of Oklahoma Press. 


NEIGHBORHOOD FRONTIERS 


By Erle Stanley Gardner 


Neighborhood Frontiers is the story of the 
author’s travels up and down the North Amer- 
ican continent. From British Columbia to Yuca- 
tan, he has explored innumerable fascinating 
byways and he reports on them with all the 
wormth and spirit and immediacy that char- 
acterize his fine mystery novels. ‘ 

Neighborhood Fronti is a wise and friend- 
ly guide to the beautiful and little-known 
parts of America. In its pages you will share 
Erle Stanley Gardner's own thrill of discovery. 
William Morrow & Company. $5.00. 


LUCKY 7 
By Will Tom Carpenter 


Will Tom Carpenter was an old-time cow- 
man and trail driver. He lived a roving exis- 
tence during the days of the open range, set- 
tling west of the Pecos to finish out his days. 
Lucky 7 is a hand-written manuscript_ by 
Carpenter, published by the University of Tex- 
as Press over a quarter of a century after his 
death. 

During his latter years, Will Tom Carpen- 
ter began laboriously writing out the story of 
his adventures and experiences as a cowman. 
Having no children, he left his notebooks 
with Chester Smith of Sanderson, an old-time 
friend. Eiton Miles, professor of English at 
Sul Ross State College, heard about the manu- 
script some thirty years later. He copied the 
manuscript verbatim, faculty spelling and all, 
from the aging papers. The result was an 
authentic account of life and activities on the 
open range and on the trail before the day 
of the barbed wire fence. $3.50. 


LAW WEST OF FORT SMITH 


By Glenn Shirley 

Judge isaac C. Parker came to take over the 
United States District Court at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, when the Oklahoma Territory was 
a sink of lawlessness. The judge held the orig- 
inal, exclusive jurisdiction over 74,000 square 
miles, 200 United States deputy marshals, and 
a great number of murderers, bootleggers, bank 
robbers, and horse thieves, and he soon won 
the name of “The Hanging Judge.” For 21 
years—through the 1880's and 90’s—he ruled 
his district and meted out justice with an iron 
hand. 

Law West of Fort Smith presents a search- 
ing portrait of Judge Parker. It shows him, 
not as a man who inexorably and unsympa- 
thetically hanged 79 men, but as a man who 
came to a country that verged on anarchy, 
and took strong and effective action to sup- 
press lawlessness. This is the whole story of 
the court at Fort Smith; it gives fascinating 
and unromanticized accounts of the lives of 
the criminals—the Daltons, the Buck Gang, 
Belle Starr, Cole Younger, and many others; 
it tells how the hardy lawmen worked, usually 
against tremendous odds, to bring in the crim- 
inals for bounty which constituted their only 
pay. Henry Holt and Company. . $5.00. 


THE HANDBOOK OF 
FEEDSTUFFS—PRODUCTION, 
FORMULATION, MEDICATION 


By Rudolph Seiden with W. H. Pfander 

The Handbook of Feedstuffs brings together 
every kind of useful information that can 
lead to improvement of feed efficiency. 

It deals with the production of feedstuffs 
on ranches and farms or in factories, and the 
utilization of the feedstuffs by farm animals 
of all species, all age groups, and for all pur- 
poses. Ration tables are included: how to com- 
bine ingredients and balance diets for best 


ain. 

° The encyclopedic presentation is based on 
the work of hundreds of experts. The arrange- 
ment is so that the reader may find instantly 
any specific information—facts and recom- 
mendations, explanations, methods, results of 
research, formulas, definitions—and then, if 
he is interested and has the time, may go on 
to look up related material, called to his at- 
tention by cross references. The correlation of 
the material makes the book useful to the stu- 
dent of agriculture while the farmer, farm ex- 
pert, or feed manufacturer will find the alpha- 
betical order of subjects most helpful and 
convenient. Springer Publishing Company, 
inc.—$8.00. 


OF SHEEP AND MEN 
By R. B. Robertson 

Dr. Robertson, from the vantage point of a 
wee glen not far from the River Tweed in 
Scotland, surveys the happy folk who raise the 
animals that clothe and feed so large a por- 
tion of the world’s population. 

The book, Of Sheep and Men, tells the story 
of the people in the glen, of how they live, of 
what they do between “Dippin’ Day’ and the 
Auction, of how (‘and what) their children 
are taught at school, and of the present state 
of the Kirk in Scotland—never forgetting, of 
course, the sheep. The glen boasts the same 
local gossip, the happy vagrant, the fleecer, 
the talkative bartender, the poacher, and the 
local and visiting parsons and celebrities who 
might be found anywhere. Only these, being 
Scots, are different. This is a warm and hu- 
man book about very warm and human 
people. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.—$5.00. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
FARM MANUAL 


Here, in one volume, are hundreds of illus- 
trated ideas and plans to help you step up the 
efficiency of your farm, improve your farm's 
appearance, increase production, and save you 
time, labor and money. The entire book is 
written in the easy-to-read how-to-do-it style 
that has made Popular Mechanics a national 
institution. 

You will find directions on how to build and 
repair tractors, stackers, hydraulic lift trucks, 
fences, saws, and scores of other items. For 
easy reference the Farm Manual is divided 
into five sections: 1—Farm Machinery and 
Implements; 2—Farm Tractors and Accessor- 
ies; 3—Poultry and Livestock Aids; 4—Farm 
Improvements and Maintenance; 5—Handy 
Hints and Kinks. 

Pictures, diagrams and the same easy-to- 
understand style featured in Popular Mechan- 
ics Magazine make the work simple. The mod- 
ern farmer, keeping up with the latest tech- 
niques of farming, cannot afford to miss the 
many profitable farm-workshop ideas in the 
more than 200 pages contained in this baok. 
Popular Mechanics Press—$3.00. 


Available from Book Department, 


Sheep and Goat Raiser, 
Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 


COST OF DEER 


To the Magazine: 

HAVE YOU ever figured what it 
costs a landowner to raise a buck to 
legal size? Let’s start with two does 
on January 1. These two does will 
average three fawns the first year, so 
you have two does and three fawns to 
feed the first year. Next year you have 
three yearling deer to feed, hoping 
one is a spike buck. The third year, 
you again have three deer, two-year- 
olds, with the hope one is a legal 
buck Cif the drouth, screw worms or 
fences didn’t get him first). So you 
have two does and fawns the first 
year, three yearling deer the second 
year and three two-year-old deer the 
third year, a total of eight deer, for 
one year each, before you have a legal 
buck. 

Five deer eat as much as one cow 
(probably more). Pasturage on one 
cow for one year at $2.00 per month 
is $24 per year, per cow. Eight deer 
equal eight-fifths times $24, which 
makes $38.40, the cost of raising one 
legal buck. Besides this, we in Bexar 
County have to have a special officer 
to help protect our property. 

Please remember, that without the 
cooperation of the land owners, we 
will have very little game, further- 
more, unless we get a revision of our 
trespass laws, whereby we can con- 
trol hunters with dogs and/or bow 
and arrow, or any other instrument 
capable of being used in hunting wild 
animals (whether game or otherwise ) 
we may have to get rid of all game so 
we can have some semblance of se- 
curity and order on our property. 


If you think our present trespass 
law with the word “depredate” can 
control these trespassers, please to 


look up “depredate” in “Webster's 
end be disillusioned. 


Respectfully yours, 
JOHN P. CLASSEN 
San Antonio 


Whats New 


W. L. HALL, MARTIN 


SALES MANAGER 


W. L. HALL was recently named 
sales manager of C. J. Martin & Sons, 
Austin, manufacturer of many prod- 
ucts in the animal health field, ac- 
cording to W. J. Perlitz, President. 

Mr. Hall has been in the animal 
health field for the past forty years 
with two nationally known firms, 
traveling and selling such products in 
all 48 states. Immediate expansion 
plans are under way for the Martin 
sales force to include Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Missouri, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 


LAMKIN BROS. START 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


AS A further step in their continuing 
efforts to improve their line of min- 
eral products for livestock, Lamkin 
Brothers, Brownwood manufacturer, 
have recently negotiated for 2,000 
acres of land in Missouri on which 
to establish an experimental farm. 
When fully equipped and developed, 
it will be among the largest and best 
of such field laboratories in the U. S. 

Construction has begun on the 
necessary buildings and facilities to 
make the farm a model site for the 
purpose of conducting long-range tests 
in the livestock nutrition field. Farm 
personnel will include a full-time 
professional manager to assist in car- 
rying out the various testing pro- 
grams. 

The Lamkin Experimental Farm is 
located in Texas county, near Cabool, 
Missouri, in an area which has soil, 
grass and climatic conditions that are 
most representative of ranching con- 
ditions in the several states regularly 
served by Lamkin Brothers. 

Initially, the farm will be stocked 
with 1,000 head of goats, and eventu- 
ally the livestock complement will in- 
clude cattle, horses, sheep and swine. 


Lamkin Brothers make special min- 
eral products for each group of ani- 
mals, and quantities of each product 
will be warehoused at the farm. 

The primary purpose of the farm 
is to serve as a testing and proving 
ground where controlled tests can be 
made of new ingredients, formulas, 
and chemicals. It will also provide the 
ideal conditions under which to make 
comparative tests of Lamkin products 
against similar products of others in 
this field. 

When formally opened, the farm 
will have a standing welcome for any 
interested rancher who wishes to see 
how the tests are carried on. 


WOOL DECLINES 


IN AUTOMOBILES 


IN 1950, 33,215,000 pounds of 
wool were used in automobiles. In 
1955 only 1,378,000 pounds were 
used. This is a decline from 51 per- 
cent of the automobile upholstery 
poundage to one percent. In 1950 
42 percent of the sidewall covering 
of automobiles was of wool. In 1955 
only one percent was wool. 

There is little indication that more 
wool will be used in present-day au- 
tomobiles and only a few of the high- 
er priced models plan to use wool at 
all and then usually it is to be in 
blends with other fibers. 

Wool growers have a monumental 
task to recapture this lost market. 


From 15 to 16 million pounds of 
8 and 12 months wool are left in 
Texas unsold according to estimates 
of buyers. Of this amount one-third 
is 8 month wool. Approximately 200,- 
000 pounds of spring mohair re- 
mains, but new crop mohair is al- 
ready coming into warehouses with 
growers in certain areas shearing 
early in an attempt to best the weed 
seeds and thistles. Fall mohair con- 
tracts have been in the 9642 cent for 
adult and $1.2650 for kid hair range. 


Leading breeders are usually 
top buyers of best bucks. They 
know the better sires pay off. 


Write for Information 
Texas Delaine-Merino Record Ass’n 
Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary Route 1, Burnet, Texas 
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SHeer & Goat RAISER 


Checking Account Gives 
All the Answers 


HOMETOWN, TEXAS 
Anytime 25, 1957 


DOLLARS 


HERE 
IN FULL SETTLEMENT AS SHOWN 


THIS CHECK is 


HOW MUCH DID I PAY? 
FOR WHAT DID I PAY? 
WHEN DID I PAY? 
WHAT DO I HAVE LEFT? 


It's convenient and business-like to pay by check. Start using 
your checking account to best advantage by listing neces- 
sary data for future need. 


. . . It’s substantial business to talk your financial 
problems over with the friendly banker in your town 


aan oe NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 

10 NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 

FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado wtp 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 

FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, Fort Stockton 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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For Jury, 1957 


BUYERS AT WITTENBURG SALE 


The Debouillet sheep in Wittenburg’s 12th annual sale went well 
at an average of $63.75 per head for 30 studs; $41 for 42 yearling 
registered rams and $34 for six yearlings not registered. The ewes, 
yearlings and two’s averaged $30.20 for 52 head and 28 aged ewes 
averaged $14.10. The top was $90. The buyer was Frank Wilkinson 


of Menard. 


Shown here are several of the buyers and a few of the rams sold. 
From left to right: John and Burt Dennis; Gail, Bill and Rebecca Wit- 
tenburg (she got 17 ewes and a ram), Lometa; Winfred and Glenn 
Alexander, Lometa; Frank Speck, Menard; Hen 
John Ray Powell (biggest buyer—22 head for $1,117.50), Eldorado; 
H. H. and Jiggers Rowland, Hereford, and Odus Wittenburg, who, 


with his father, put on the sale. 


ry Speck, Eldorado; 


SALES 


July 17—Jack Richardson Hereford 
Sale, Uvalde. 


July 19—Bierschwale Sheep and Goat 
Sale, Segovia. 


July 26 — Jack Richardson Angora 
goat sale. 


Aug. 1-2-3—Texas Angora Goat Rais- 
ers’ Association Show and Sale, 
Fredericksburg. 


Aug. 8-9-10—Hill Country Fair As- 
sociation Races, Goat Show and 
Sale, Junction. 


Aug. 31 — Central Texas Registered 
Angora Goat Breeders Association 
Sale, Goldthwaite. 


Aug. 23-24 — Texas Angora Goat 
Raisers’ Association, Gatesville 
Chamber of Commerce, Gatesville, 
Texas. 


SCRAPIE DANGER 


DUE TO the threat of Scrapie, south- 
western growers should use every pre- 
caution when acquiring sheep from 
another state. The inspection regula- 
tion should be fully complied with 
and careful scrutiny of the sheep 
should be carried on for many 
months. No _ over-stressing of the 
Scrapie danger to the sheep industry 
is possible. So watch out! Especially 
watch imported sheep. 


NIELSON TOPS 


CALIFORNIA SALE 


THE RECENT California Ram Sale 
average was nearly $47.00 per head 
higher than last year’s sale. An aver- 
age of $134.17 was paid for 1,586 
head of rams and registered ewes. 
Rambouillets averaged $145.20, as 
compared with last year's $66.57. 
Buyers showed more interest in the 
whiteface breeds than they have for 
several years. Top selling Rambouil- 
let was consigned by the Nielson 
Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah, and 
sold for $525.00 to M. French Com- 
pany, Willows, California, which also 
paid $500.00 for another Nielson 
stud. 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION 
SUPPORT PROMOTION 


Acme Quality 
Paint Co. 


at Angelo 
ART SUPP 


LIE MIRRORS 
PICTURE FRAMING PAINT SUNDRIES 
FREE ESTIMATES GLADLY G 


Has a Complete Stock of Paint, 
Wallpaper and Glass for Your 
RANCH HOME. 


26 W. Twohig Phone 6534 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


MILLER MEMORIAL 


THE CALIFORNIA friends of the 
late Prof. Robert F. Miller of the 
University of California are engaged 
in a worthy undertaking. They have 
established a Robert F. Miller me- 
morial fund to honor the memory of 
a man who in his life contributed 
most generously and effectively to the 
welfare of the sheep industry and to 
the practical and educational welfare 
of all agriculture. Dr. Miller was well 
known in Texas and had many 
friends throughout the Southwest. 


The Edmundson and Keeler ewes, 
some 1470 head of mixed ages, ship- 
ped to the W. H. Martin Feed Yards 
in San Angelo in mid-June, brought 
$10 a head. The ‘sheep came from 
Brown County. 


ACRES, 12! 


Corriedales 


THE “BLUE RIBBON” STOCK 


Whether on the farm or in the 
show ring, CORRIEDALES always 
rate a first. 


For free information and list of 
breeders write: 


American Corriedale 
Association, Inc. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
108-NN Parkhill, Columbia, Mo. 


LATE CL ASSIFIED 
RANCHES FOR SALE 


1250 ACRES on edge of Beartooth Moun*ains 
near Red Lodge, plus one section leased 
from Stzte. Deeded land mostly irrigated. 
Excellent improvements, including one new 
home and ranch house. Full line of new 
ranch equipment. $150,000. Terms if de- 
sired 


800 ACRES, 200 irrigated, in Beartooth Moun- 
tains. All improvements in excellent condi- 
tion. Year around stream runs through entire 
ranch—good fishing. Big reservoir built re- 
cently. $55,000 erms if desired 


1122 ACRES, 400 irrigated, in Beartooth Moun- 
tains. Three big dams on the ranch. Will 
summer 400 cattle. $87,500. Terms. 


20,000 ACRES in Big Horn County, Montana. 

Excellent grazing and stock water. Includes 
hayland and wheat allotment. $12.00 per 
acre. Terms 


DUDE RANCH in Beartooth Mountains. All 


equipment included. $15,000. Terms. 


$60,000; 
percent. 


MILE-HI DEVELOPMENT, INC. 


RED LODGE, MONTANA 


acres irri ated. 
15,000 down, balance at 


CLINTON HARLOW 


Registered 
BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 
Guaranteed to 
Work 
Sheep and Goats 
LLANO, 

TEXAS 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


REGISTERED ANGORA GOATS 


HALL CHAMPION “BY” TYPE BUCK, TAGRA, 1954 


W. S. HALL 


DRIPPING SPRINGS, TEXAS 
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SHeep & Goat RAIsER 


CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS - REAL ESTATE - LOANS - SHEEP - GOATS - CATTLE - MISCELLANEOUS 
Reaching Thousands with a Circulation That Means Something 


WE INVITE YOU TO TRY IT, TOO! 
Low-Cost Classified Advertising 
10 cents per word per insertion, $1.00 minimum. 
CASH WITH ORDER. Set in 6 point, under pub- 


lisher’s classification. Classified Display: $3.00 


per inch; minimum — one inch per issue. 10” 
or more per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 per 


A LONG HISTORY OF SERVICE 
This is one of the oldest and largest livestock 
magazines in the Southwest — with the largest 
bonafide circulation in the industry. Many of the 
readers have been receiving this magazine for 


inch. 
MEMBER A. B. C. 35 years. 
RANCH LANDS RANCH LANDS BREEDER LIST 
FOR SALE FOR SALE FREE — Breeders’ Directors of Texas purebred 


14,500-acre New Mexico ranch in the heart of 
the sheep and cattle area, near shipping 
point, paved highway. Good wells, corrals, 
fair improvements, part sheep proof, rea- 
sonably priced. 


For your trades see or write: 


E. E. EDGINGTON 


Box 630 San Angelo, Texas Phone 5053 


RANCH FOR SALE 

20 sections sheep and cattie ranch in Central 
New Mexico, well watered, part sheep-proof 
fenced, corrals good, other improvements 
poor to fair. Near small town and on good 
roads and railroads. This is good gramma 
grass country and used fer sheep ranch for 
many years until previous owner retired. 
Now available. Will sell for a reasonable 
down payment. Priced reasonable. Write for 
further information. 


JOHN C. MOORE 
Box 189, c/o SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 
San Angelo, Texas 


ONE OF the better Western Slope 
Colorado Meadow Ranches, 
900 acres with about 500 acres 
irrigated meadow and hay land, 
balance dry land pasture, free 
water rights, large creek 
through center of ranch, on 
paved highway and REA line, 
best of improvements, suitable 
for year round or summer oper- 
ation. Priced to sell. If inter- 
ested contact owner, P. O. Box 
307, Carrizozo, New Mexico. 


LOOKING FOR A 
REAL BUY? 
A STOCKMAN’S DREAM 


3729-1 ACRES of deeded land in the Eagle 
Pass area. Has 168-4 acres irrigated, to- 
gether with Fleck pump, motor and 8-inch 
aluminum pipe; has guajillo and black brush; 
especially adapted for cattle and goats, just 
rolling country and lot more valley land 
could be put under irrigation. Has one large 
24x40-foot home for hands to look after 
the stock. Leased for oil. Priced at $40.00 
per acre. Adjoining 1067 acres, of which 
has 552 acres under irrigation. This is very 
highly improved, and will carry better than 
450 units. Pasture land has good turf of 
Kolos grasses, Guijillo and black brush. 
Priced at $125,000. For full details and 
more detailed description, write to 


ALEX BREMER 


BOERNE, TEXAS 
(Either ranch can be bought separately) 


7,000 ACRES Terrell County, im- 
proved — good range, $15.00 per 
acre. ¥2 minerals, 


JOHN WHISTLER 


Box 1} Dryden, Texas 


FOR FAST RESULTS 
List your real estate with us 
Alse acreage for oi! leases 

an sell your royalty or minerals 


C. M. and C. H. KENLEY 
Box 1428 
San Angelo, Texas 


Phone 4411 


320 acres irrigated San Luis Valley, Colorado, 
100. per acre, or trade for livestock. 
G. W. SHULTS, Maryneal, Texas. 


2,150-ACRE ranch in the Hill Country, $60.00 


per acre. 

3,000-ACRE ranch in the Hill Counrty, 200 in 
farm, 5 wells, sheep fences, priced at $70.00 
per acre, $72,000.00 loan. 

1,600 ACRES in the Hill Country at $40.00 


per acre. 
25,000 ACRES in Brewster County, $12.50 per 
acre and worth the money. 
B. C. COLVIN, REAL ESTATE 
3805 Alamo Street Phone 9765 
San Angelo, Texas: 


RAMBOUILLETS 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Polled Rambouillet yearling rams and a few 
Corriedale-Rambouillet Crossbred; also 80 
Rambouillet-Corriedale Crossbred ewes bred 
for fall lambs. Priced reasonable. 


WM. F. VOLKMANN 


Telephone 1625F3 Menard, Texas 


HAMPSHIRES 


REGISTERED Hampshire Sheep. Choice Rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm, one 
mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE E. 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 


SUFFOLK 


REGISTERED SUFFOLK RAMS — $50.00 to 
75.00. Davis and Forrester breed. J. M. 
GILLESPIE, Star Route, Edna, Texas. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE Rams, Ewes and 
Wether Lambs. RONALD DICK, Waukomis, 
Oklahoma. 


DEBOUILLET 


FOR SALE 
400 Debouillet yearling ewes, $20.00. Weigh 
90 pounds. G. W. SHULTS, Maryneal, Texas. 


MILK GOATS 


MILK GOATS 


For milk or nurse show lambs. BILL HOPPE, 
Winters, Texas. 


ANGORA GOATS 


ANGORA GOATS 


Angora bucks ready for service. They are rug- 
ged, heavy boned, oily, ringlet . Pepper 
and Orr breeding; also 60 head of Angora 
does bred for fall kids. 


WM. F. VOLKMANN 


Phone 1625F3 Menard, Texas 
WANTED 
300 good Angora does about 18 months old. 
S. A. HOVIS 


England, Arkansas 


REGISTERED ANGORA DOES 
70 head registered Angora does, $15.00 per 
head out of the hair. May be seen in hair 
until August 15, 


TOMMY BONNER 


Box 802 North Uvalde, Texas 


WANTED—About 200 Angora does approxi- 
mated one year old. State delivered price 
to San Antonio, Texas, or Dennard, Arkan- 
sas. PAUL GORDON, Botkinburg, Arkansas. 


sheep breeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 
BRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, Mrs. Ammie E. Wilson, President, 
Plano, Texas; J. P. Heath, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Argyle, Texas. 


Border Collies of Quality 
Pups for sale out of Internationally 
Recognized and Imported Blood Lines 
Not Many, So Hurry 


OTTO FISHER 


Junction, Texas 


ALLEN’S CHAMPION working Border Collies. 
Pups and trained dogs for sale. ARTHUR 
ALLEN, McLeansboro, Illinois. 


RANCH WORKING, Registered Border Collie 
Pups for sale. 
MARVIN EDWARDS, Georgetown, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IF YOU don’t have fine “WOOL-MOHAIR 
BLEND BLANKETS” you can’t realize the 
wonderful beauty, warmth and lifetime wear 
you are missing. Send wool, mohair or cash 
order now and begin enjoying truly fine 
blankets at actually less cost than average 
blankets. 


WEST TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS 
422 Main Eldorado, Texas 


LITTLE Scrap Books—If you need small books, 
in which to paste clippings, photos, etc., 
send for a dozen of our Little Scrap Books. 
Size 6x9, white paper with light paper cov- 
er. Only $1.00 per dozen, The SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA RANCHER, P. O. Box 31, San 
Diego 12, California. 


GIFTS 


UNIVERSAL KNIFE 
Tempered, stainless steel, razor-sharp blade. 
Finest Swedish workmanship. Excellent for 
slicing meat, poultry, vegetables, bread, etc. 
Comfortable, decorative, rosewood handle. 
(Note angle of handle.) Overall length is 


114”. Satisfaction guaranteed. $3.00 post- 
paid in U.S.A. 

M-LEES GIFTS 
Box 6792 (SG) San Antonio, Texas 


TRAVEL 


AIRLINE, STEAMSHIP AND RAIL 
ALL-EXPENSE RESERVATIONS 
Travel Information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel — Dial 5142 
P. O. Box 1583 San “Angelo, Texas 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 


SELLING 50,000 Indian relics, arrowheads, 
spearheads, Pottery, etc. List free. LEAR’S 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


LIVESTOCK = 
BUYERS and 
DEALERS 


Widely known, capable, and re- 
liable buyers and dealers handl- 
ing sheep, goats, cattle and other 
livestock are listed below. We 
heartily recommend them to our 
12,000 readers. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 
DON ESTES 
Auctioneer and Order Buyer 
Box 925—Phone 9408 
San Angelo, Texas 
Phone No. 2516 
Desdemona, Texas 
CATON JACOBS 
231 S. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 


LEM JONES 
Copperas Cove, Texas 
Mobile Motel 
Phone Montrose 73553 


KOTHMANN COMM. CO. 


Livestock Order Buyers ii 
J. R. (Jamie) Kothmann A 
Phones 65 or 326-W = 


Carleton Kothmann 
Phones 65 or 249 
Menard, Texas 


LACY A. NOBLE 
Livestock Commission Dealer 
307 S. Madison, Phone 5602-5 
San Angelo, Texas 
O. L. RICHARDSON 
Feeder Calves and Lambs 
Dial 23861 
Sonora, Texas 
LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 22804 
San Angelo, Texas 
VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537—L.D. 5361 


504 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


BLANKETS 


SEND us raw wool, mohair, or cash order for 
fine blankets. Free details. WEST TEXAS 
WOOLEN MILLS, 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


HAVING A BARBECUE? 
We have the equipment, the know-how and 
the experience. Reference furnished. Save 
time, bother, money. 


O. A. HARRIS 


Phone 22702 Eldorado, Texas 


SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles, 
shotguns, handguns or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Wilmer, Minnesota. 
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For Jury, 1957 
DRY CLEANING 


ONE HOUR DRY 
CLEANING SERVICE 


We clean your clothes while you 
shop. Save time with this fine service. 
Re-weaving on moth holes, burns and 
tears. Zippers repaired. 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 West Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


UPHOLSTERING 


UPHOLSTERING 


Carpet and Rug Cleaning 
Call us—1006 Caddo 


ANGELO RUG CLEANERS 


San Angelo, Texas 


TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARV ESTER PICKU PS 


5 and up 


ANGELO TRUCK and TRACTOR 
nc. 
119 E. Concho, San Angelo, Tex. 


WALLPAPER AND PAINT 


CALDWELL - KEYES 


PAINT & GLASS Co. 
PAINT — WALLPAPER — GLASS 
Kuhn’s Paints for All Pu 
Picture Framing — Artists’ Supplies 
MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig Phone 4435 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


RADIO and TV 


SAM PRICE 


RADIO AND TV SERVICE 


“All Makes Serviced Correctly” 
33 Years in Radio 


Phone 21720 1102 N. Chadbourne 
“Make Us Your Electronic Friend” 
San lo, Texas 


AIR CONDITIONING 


HUMPHREY SHEET METAL 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


M. C. HUMPHREY 
SALES and SERVICE 
1012 S. Chadbourne — Dial 5009 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


CARRIER-WEATHERMAKER 
For one room or the entire house 


Also ICEMAKERS 
‘Anything in Sheet Metal’ 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


11 E. Avenue B Dial 4224 
San Angelo, Texas 


GEO. W. CURRY 
CUSTOM GUN SHOP 


MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 


REBARRELLING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 


1 East Twohig San Angelo, Texas . 


\ 


OPTOMETRIST 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


LOANS 


SOME TRADES 


call on 


127 SOUTH IRVING 


RANCHES FOR SALE 


WEST TEXAS, NEW MEXICO AND COLORADO 


If you are interested in buying or selling a ranch, or need a 
Ranch Loan in West Texas or New Mexico, write, phone or 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


Real Estate Since 1908 — Phones: 6306, 4414 or 4423 


RANCH LOANS 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YORK’S AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
Jess and Buster York 


2500 Mertzon Highway 
San Angelo, Texas 


RADIATORS 
COMPLETE STOCK 


We will trade for your old radiator. Cores for 
cars, trucks and tractors. 
Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL-BOOHER 
RADIATOR SALES AND SERVICE 


Phone 5033 309 South Oakes 
Angelo, Texas 


—— AUTOMOBILE —— 
AIR CONDITIONING SERVICE 


ANGELO 
USE 


RVICES” 


SERVICE 
IBRAKE SERVICE 
R. L. BALDWIN, Owner 
35 E. Concho Phone 22459 


JEEP - JEEP - JEEP 


We Sell and Service All Jeeps 
Come In and See Us 
MEIER MOTORS, INC. 
Dial 9929 430 W. Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


ALL TYPES TRAILER COVERS 
Canvas Repairs 
Irrigation Canvas 


and Canvas 
Window Shades—Venetian 
Blinds 
Lawn Furniture Recovered 
Luggage Covers 
Automobile Seat Covers 
Ditzler Automotive Paints 
Upholstery Leatherette Supplies 


R. L. YOUNG M. L. YOUNG 


ACME 
Auto Top & Awning Co. 


Dial 6130 _ San Angelo, Texas 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


LIVESTOCK Hauling, Good Equipment. Effi- 
cient drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 5151 — 4448, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 


LOANS 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


This brand means you can depend 
on reliable service for mortgage 
loans from a company as careful of 
your interest as of its own. Send 
for the Connecticut Mutual loan cor- 
respondent near you. He's been tied 
up with the ranch business for 
years. He'll give full weight to your 
special needs — and quickly! 


H. L. MARTIN, Manager 
EDWIN H. KEHRES, Inspector 
DAVID L. COOK, Ass’t. Inspector 
Southwest Division—Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Mississippi 
Frost National Bank Bidg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico 
Southeast Colorado 

1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 


STERLING HEBBARD 
Arizona & Western New Mexico 


. Box Phoenix, Ariz. 


RAMS 


Will sire market topping lambs, 
that are “first to Finish” 
Write for booklet and breeders list 
The American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 
STUART, IOWA 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 


The World's Greatest Crossing Breed 
For full information write — 


Nationa! Suffolk Sheep Ass‘n 


Columbia, Mo. 


P. O. Box 324T 


PUBLICATIONS 


DAIRY GOATS 


YOU'LL LIKE GOAT MILK! Profit and health 


with dairy goats. Sample monthly maga- 
zine and information FREE. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 


Dept. J., Columbia, Missouri 


A 


GOOD BUY — Of interest to the livestock 
industry, THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRODU- 
CER, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver 18, 
Colorado. Range problems, association notes, 
Washington items, market reports and let- 
ters of comment from fellow ranchers. 
$2.00 a year, sample copy 20 cents. 


ARIZONA STOCKMAN 
Est. 1935 
iIRST IN RANCH READING! 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 
$2.00 yr. — $5.00 3 yrs. 
Arizona Title Building 
128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, Arizona 


Sheep and Goat Raisers | are invited ¢ to get ac- 


quainted with the fastest-growing breed of 
beef cattle in America — ABERDEEN-AN- 
GUS, harmiess, excellent rustlers, prolific, 
quick-maturing, easy-feeding, market top- 
pers The demand for Aberdeen-Angus feed- 
er calves far exceeds the supply. hey are 
fast coming into the West and Southwest. 
Help yourself ne these top show 
winners—since | the International grand 
champion carcass has been Aberdeen-Angus. 
Free copies of the very highly illustrated 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster 
City, lowa, are available for the asking. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44-page publi- 


cation on bees. Bees are now recognized as 
valuable pollinators for more than 30 farm 
and vegetable crops and a ee adjunct 
to top yields on legume seeds. 2.00 
today for year’s subscription in TWA and 
Canada to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, a wonderful 64- 


«Better Mothers m ampehires to get 


page illustrated magazine devoted entirely 
to beekeeping and its allied subjects. it has 
the largest number of readers of any bee- 
keeping magazine. Subscription — 
year $2.00, two years $3.50 

$5.00. Mail orders to GLEANINGS ‘BEE 
CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 


More Profits with 
. Market Topping 


‘HAMPSHIRES 


More 


growers are de- 


that extra pig per litter; more 
pounds of quality red meat 
Cheaper Gains per head; and higher dollar 
wo MORE Meat value of carcass, Rapid 
growth, economy of Lrg 
rustling ability and fine carcasses insure adde@ 
ampshires are the answer to efficient. pro 
quality pork production. WRITE for 


— 
= | 


cation of bred sow 
sales; addresses of 


literature; lo 


Save tires and 
time! Let our 
expert Fieldmen 
select you: seed 


nearby breedera, 
SPECIAL: 1 yr. eub- 
scriptiontoHam pshire 
-¥ beeed mag- 
azine 1 $1.00 t« 


guaranteed. 
Write for details. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


ODUS WITTENBURG 
—Auctioneer— 
EXPERIENCE THAT GIVES RESULTS 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
CLUB SALES WELCOMED 


CALL ME 
EDEN, TEXAS PHONE 7831 
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Clyde Thate Elected President of 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 


AT THE 69th annual membership 
meeting of the American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Leo 
Richardson, Iraan, chairman of the 
redistricting committee, presented a 
new plan to the approximately 75 
members present. The business meet- 
ing followed a banquet at the Cactus 
Hotel, San Angelo, on June 25. 

Mr. Richardson’s committee pro- 
posed the complete reorganization of 
the districts of the association. The 
membership unanimously approved 
the following plan: 


District 1: All states north of and 
including Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri. Bounded on the west by 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 

District 2: All states south of and 
including North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas, plus Oklahoma and the 
section of Texas north and east of the 
Colorado River. Bounded on the west 
by a line running north and south on 
the western edge of Wilbarger Coun- 


ty to the Colorado River following 
county lines. 

District 3: Includes New Mexico 
and the section of Texas north of the 
Pecos River. Bounded on the south 
by Upton, Reagan, Irion, and Tom 
Green Counties, and on the east by 
District 2. 

District 4: Bounded on the west 
by El Paso, on the north by the Pecos 
River, on the east by the 100th me- 
ridian, and on the south by the Rio 
Grande River. 

District 5: Bounded on the west 
by the 100th meridian, on the north 
and east by the Colorado River. 

District 6: Arizona, California, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Colorado, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 

The purpose of the redistricting 
was to provide equal representation 
for the members. The association has 
one director for approximately every 
88 members. 

Directors elected at the business 
meeting are as follows: 


WOLF PROOF FENCE 


‘Best Fence Made 


SOLD AT ALL 
Bowman Lumber Yards 


We can furnish your fence requirements 
anywhere in the Southwest. 
For the best in Farm and Ranch Supplies 
BOWMAN LUMBER CO. can sell you the best 


quality for less money. See us before you buy. 


1035-12 141 ga., per mille... $186.66 
BARBED WIRE 

STAY WIRE 

16 ga. Smooth Stay Wire, per 100 Pound Roll $14.25 
FENCE STAPLES 

CORRUGATED GALVANIZED SHEET IRON 

PRESSURE TREATED CREOSOTE POSTS 

98c up 

MOST ALL OTHER SIZES IN STOCK 
Lumber Co. 
—~ 1007 N. Chadbourne Phone 7113 


SAN ANGELO 


COMPLETE YARD STOCK AT 
SAN ANGELO, CLYDE, LUBBOCK, ABILENE 


ARTESIA, ROSWELL IN NEW MEXICO 


IN TEXAS 


District 1: Oren Wright of Green- 
wood, Indiana; District 2: W. E. 
Couch of Waxahachie; District 3: 
Myron Morris of Fort Sumner, New 
Mexico; District 4: Dempster Jones 
of Ozona; District 5: Harold Price of 
Eden; District 6: Doyle J. Matthews 
of Logan, Utah. Director at large will 
be the immediate past president of 
the association. 

Dr. John H. Beal, Cedar City, 
Utah, president, presided at the meet- 
ing. He reported the organization to 
be growing steadily, the membership 
now being 540. He also reported that 


the association is in sound financial _ 


condition. 

Largely through the efforts of the 
association’s register of merit commit- 
tee headed by Miles Pierce of Alpine, 
a program of progeny testing will be- 
gin this fall at the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College in Logan. Similar 
testing has been conducted for several 
years at the Sonora Ranch Experi- 
ment Station. 


Miles Pierce reported for the spe- 
cial committee. The committee had 
these facts to present: (1) Out-of- 
state sheep can now be entered in So- 
nora Ram Progeny tests. (2) Above 
mentioned Utah tests will be started 
this fall. (3) Several other states and 
organizations have expressed keen in- 
terest in starting similar tests. 

The association will hold its next 
meeting in September, 1958, in Wyo- 
ming during one of the ram sales in 
that state. 

Clyde Thate of Burkett was elected 
as president of the association for the 
year beginning January 1, 1958. He 
has served as vice president for the 
past year. 

Dr. R. I. Port of Sundance, Wyo- 
ming, was chosen vice president for 
the next term. 

Mrs. Russell G. Harlow was re- 
employed secretary-treasurer. 
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DAIRY PROFITS... 


@ BETTER BREEDING 
@ HEALTHIER ANIMALS 


SWINE PROFITS .. . 
“BY THE BAG FULL!’ 


@ BIGGER LITTERS 

@ LESS MORTALITY 

@ FASTER GAINS 

@ EARLIER MARKETING 
@ BETTER FEED CONVERSION 
@ HIGHER QUALITY PORK 
@ LOWER FEEDING COSTS 
@ HIGHER HEALTH LEVELS 


| EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 


An exclusive method 
of sealing and coating 
the various pre-mixes 
and elements before the 
entire product is com- 
pounded. 


Only...A FEW OUNCES 
A DAY REQUIRED! 


MORE THAN JUST A MIN 


ERAL MIXTURE 


MTEL Vitamin Compound 
APPETIZING — 
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RESULTS YOU CAN SEE 
YOU CAN GET... “MORE PROFIT POUNDS 
OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION”... 
More Milk — Beef — Pork — Wool — Offspring 
all . . . CHEAPER 
When you go the FULL VIT-A-WAY PROGRAM 
VIT-A-WAY FORTIFIER in your feeds 
and 
FREE CHOICE’ VIT-A-WAY fed 
the year ‘round 
Ask Your Local Dealer or Feed Mgr. for 
FULL DETAILS ON THE 
VIT-A-WAY PROGRAM 


the 
bag full” 


BEEF CATTLE PROFITS ... 


“BY THE BAG FULL!” FREE “BY THE BAG FULL” 
PRODUCTION LHON MLE é BETTER CONVERSION RATES 
@ NO REJECTS... = 

oe MORE MILK PER POUND rete @ HEAVIER, HEALTHIER ANIMALS 
OF FEED UP PLEMENT @ HIGHER DRESS OUT 


@ UP-GRADED ANIMALS 


@ HIGHER QUALITY MILK a © LOWER FEED COSTS 
LOWER FEEDING COSTS BETTER UTILIZATION OF 
© LONGER PRODUCTION PERIODS ROUGHAGES & GRASSES 


SHEEP PROFITS ... 


“BY THE BAG FULL” 
@ BIGGER YIELDS OF WOOL 
@ BIGGER LAMB CROPS 
@ FASTER GAINS 
@ HIGHER QUALITY WOOL 
@ HEALTHIER ANIMALS 
@ LOWER FEEDING COSTS 
@ IMPROVED GRAZING HABITS 


. PATENTED E 


(U.S. PAT. 


ONLY VIT-A-WAY... 
OFFERS YOU ALL THESE 
EXCLUSIVE BENEFITS! 


# 2,611,702) 


IT COSTS ese THAN 
A PENNEY per head 
per day! 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER FOR FREE TRIAL SAMPLE or write VIT-A-WAY, INC., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ONLY VIT-A-WAY GIVES VIT-A-WAY RESULTS 


COPYRIGHT 1957 VIT-A-WAY SPECIAL FORMULATION FOR EVERY CONDITION OF PASTURE-SEASON. WEATHER 
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There is hardly anything in the world 
that some man cannot make a little worse 
and sell a little cheaper, and the people 
who consider price only are this man’s 
lawful prey. 

--John Ruskin 


Why not frame 


this reminder from 


SAN-TEX FEED & MINERAL CO. 


“World’s Oldest Manufacturer of Phenothiazine Salt” 


J. M. Huling G. S. (Bitsy) Huling 
1001 Pulliam San Angelo, Texas Phone 7600 
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